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' 4 v their very faces, costume, and peculiarities are presented to the jibes of 

al 8 r 23 ® A vl G RB wz Q the public with much cocuteny aad the keenest Feit. ’ 
The dramatic piece which has thus excited so much attention and so 
much applause bears the same title as the work of M. Proudhon, which 
THE FRIEDHOF. | has become so well known since the revolutionof February. This is not 
ey : ‘ the occasion to inquire how far his social doctrines may be more or less 
—_ word in German signifies the Court of Peace, and is used metaphorically for a Burial | migunderstoud ; or how weil or ill founded is the subtle distinction 
— drawn by the author between property and possession. _It is sufficient 
that the alarming words La Propriéte c'est le Vol have been taken in their 
literal sen: e by the followers of M. Proudhon, and that they have afforded 
material fo the most amusing vaudeville Paris has seen for a long time ; 

and that is saying a great deal. 

The piece 1s in three acts, and in seven tableaux. It opens like some of 
the mysteries of the middle ages, or tae Autos Sacramentales of the great 
Calderon, with the garden of Eden, though, unlike them, in caricature. 
Standing apart, and not ming!ing its foliage with the trees and shrubs that 
abound in the serene abode of the first man, is seen the fatal tree which 

pa P ryan 
“6 eer * ome, let us hie to the free broad road—the folks are all passing ane eee, St eee re 7 —— me, 7 ata Ben 

: waht dle . ve : de toucher & ces pommes,”’ showing thus that property and its rights are co- 
With cheerful voices and gaily decked—for you know it is festival-day. | eval with sevasien. At the root of the tree glides ‘he serpent—the first 
The harps are twanging beneath the trees, aud there’s nothing save joy tempter—reptile in body ana in face a man with ‘spectacles on nose,” 

yr one ® he Adee aud in features bearing a striking resemblance to the modern apostle of 
And we shall hear o’er the valley lone all the bells so merrily ringing.’’ | socialism. The serpent is jealous of Adam, whom he regards as the 
proprietor of that rich and beautiful garden. The story is carried to the 
Whose blue eyes spake of Heaveuand prayer ; Fall in the first act, and it must be said, with a mixture of farce and sen- 
“ I'd rather far to the Friedhof go— timent which rather shocks the serious. Adam and Eve are driven from 

The court of peace, where the lindens grow.” | the garden. : . . 
With a proud independence of the unities, an immense period of time 
“ There are whispering leaves down this green lane amid the old crofts is allowed to intervene between the first and second act. Adam, after an 
and trees ; | endless variety of transmigrations, in the course of which he successively 
It is long and winding, but sweet sceuts float to allure the good honey- | tenanted the bodies of the greatest heroes and heroines (for it appears, 
bees ; - it was he who, as the beautiful and voluptuous Queen of Egypt, quaffed 
It leads to the solemn, cloistered pile, and over the beautiful plains | melted pearls in a golden chalice,) re-appears in the month of February, 
Soft musical winds for ever sweep past, as if murmuring anthem strains.” | 1848, and in the rather prosaic character of a good-natured bourgeois of 
Paris. The scene presents a well-furnished salon; and Adam, now Mon- 
sieur Adam-Bonnichon, is beheld at talk with a number of jovial com- 





“Sweet sister, come, and let us roam away o’er the fine-arched bridge, 
And gaze on the sparkling water beneath from the parapet’s dizzy ridge: 
Where the boats are sailing rapidly by, laden with fruit and flowers ; 
Away to the city behind the weed, where we see the tall dark towers.” 


“No,” said the girl with the golden hair, 
Whose blue eyes spoke of Heaven and prayer: 
“I'd rather far to the Friedhof go— ; 
The court of peace, where the lindens grow.” 


“No.” said the girl with the golden hair, 





“No,” said the girl with the golden hair, 
Whose blue eyes spake of Heaven and prayer, 
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panions, wealthy proprietors like himself. The table is covered with bot- 
ties‘and glasses; and the guests, who have just dined, arein great glee. 
Amongst the lady revellers is the once gentle, innocent, seduced and seduc- 
i ; ing Eve ; she i 7 plain Madame Bennichon; aud, as such isunquestiona- 
This brother and sister were p ide; she no wanve vai}, | ms Eve; she is now plain Mz raeee . 4 
ed by, parted wide; but when fleeting years roll: | bly mae] a décolletiée, ae poor pee a a jet 
: : ser q iod is that when the question of elec- 
He returned to his nativ ay oy tempted by the serpent 1e per A c 
’Mid the chec hen pros ~e 7 breathe a ast and pe nitent sigh. toral Reform was the all-absorbing one; and toasts are again aud again 
, oem 2 os of a roving life—in hut or ‘neath gorgeous | quaffed to the success of Reform, and “ Vive la Réforme” is the ye 
Peach song 2 ladi icipate in the enthusiasm of their lords ; but 
These words stil ” ha Sm a , ofeach song. The ladies participate in t ; 
home: U hanged the brother's heart, aud recalled the wanderer | inquire the meaning of Reform after they have made themselves hoarse 
; with shouting tu its success. Monsieur Bonnichou, who is fast approach- 
| ing what may be called the preterpluperfect tense of inebriety, tries to 


“I'd rather far to the Friedhof go— 
The court of peace, where the lindens grow.” 


“oP ? sas ; : ; 
For,” said the girl with the golden hair, 


W hose blae eyes spake of Heaven and prayer, | explain to his wife—* Comment, bobonne, tu ne sais pas! La réeforme 
“1’d rather far to the Friedhof go— | electorale—mais c’est une revolution sociale faite par la Garde Nationale 
[he court of peace, where the lindens grow.” | dans Vintéret des proprietaires!” This explanation is received with 
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for three hours, through the streets of Paris, and at length brings him 
back to the shop door which was only a few paces from hisown. The 
only answer to his complaints is, a reference to the decree of the Republic 
recognizing the rights of labour. Bonnichon dismally exhibits his ficel/e 
which, instead of two sous, has cost him 4f. 95c., without taking into ac- 
count the injury done to his hat, the wear and tear of his nether garment, 
aud 60 or 70 bruises he received in his struggles to free himself from ab- 
duction. But Madame Bonnichon has also her own share of the troubles, 
which, however, the love for finery imputed to the fair sex induces her to 
bear with more resignation, though they do not diminish the irritation of 
her husband. Five-and-twenty mantua-makers, in the exercise of the 
sacred right guaranteed by the Republic, insist each upon furnishing the 
lady with a rich dress ; sothat her wardrobe, which at least since the expul- 
sion from the garden, was well supplied, is furnished to superfluity. The 
dresses are made, and the bill—the husband is forced to pay. He predicts 
his speedy ruin. But this is amongst the least of histroubles. La virtue 
of the famous decree, hundreds of catoyens, of all trades and callings, flock 
to his house, and, without notice or leave, at once enter on the exercise of 
their respective professions. Upholsterers’ journeymen tear down the 
paper from his walls, which were mong Ss good condition. He remon- 
strates, but they show him the decree. hen every other expostulation 
is unheeded, he objects to the pattern of the tapestry; but they warn 
him, at his peril, not to refuse or object to “ the paper of the Republic.” 
laters, in virtue of the rights of labour, remove the roof from his house, 
to cover it with a new one ; masons demolish his walls, to build them up 
again ; carpenters break to pieces his doors, and tear up his floor ; pain- 
ters lavish on all sides their white, red, and blue, glaziers smash every 
pane in his windows, to speedily renew them ; porters insist upon remoy- 
ing his furniture toa new house which he has never taken, and never 
seen ; porteurs d'eau inundate his bedroom with torrents of water, and 
finding no other vessel to receive the fluid, actually pour it into his boots! 
Bonnichon becomes exhausted, he falls to the ground in despair, but he 
is svon roused by a new demand which wellnigh drives him to frenzy. A 
dentist out of employment, and with the decree in his hand, rushes in and 
claimste exercise his arton the gums of M. Bonnichon, He takes his in- 
struments from his pocket, seizes on his victim, and insists on extracting 
the best tooth in his head. Thisis too much. The wretched proprietor 
of the tooth rushesforth in despair ; but he is followed by his tormentor, 
who at length succeeds in tearing from his jaw his best molaire—the whit- 
est and soundest ever given to mortal! This last enforcement of the rights 
of labour convulsed the audience. 

Madame Bonuichon is alone, and a visitor is announced. The visitor 
is no less a person than the citizen Minister of the Interior, who, as all 
mst labour, combines with his political occupations the not very distin- 
guished, but no doubt useful profession of fabricant des corsets. The 
Ministre-fabricant is still the old serpent—the Socialist Prudent, who, in 


virtue of the decree, insists upou measuring Madame Bonnichon for a 
! 


pair of stays. The labour in this case seems to be one of love; and it 


| would appear that another feeling, which, however, accords ill with the 


l 2 “ g : . 
| first customer. While measuring for the corset he salutes the cheek of 


stern virtues of Republicanism, induces him to select the ex-Eve for his 


| the lady, who, in the due cuurse of exchange, slaps his. 


shouts of laughter. Que of the guests, proprictaire like M. Bounichon, | 


In the meantime the social progress goes on. Uniformity is established 


Home of the prodigal! rest for the weary! the path of the just below maintains that all proprietors should be deputies: and another, that the | everywhere. ‘The citizens of the new social and democratic Republic, 
| 


Hath pleasures in store for returning sons that wanderers never can house porters should be electors ; while it is admitted, nem-con., that the 
know ; | tenants should remain for ever as rent and tax payers only. 
A day in the court of God's holy house is better than a thousand passed | The wine Bonnichon has imbibed produces rather an unusual effect ; 
"Mid the vain world’s show, and will onward lead to the court of Heaven | it clears his intellect, brings back the memory of his past existence ; and 
at last. he recounts to his astonished guests his own history since his expulsion 
from Eder. The recital is interrupted by the firing of cannon, and the 
incipient tamult of insurrection. Bonnichon and ‘his guests hail with 
delight the manifestation of the people’s strength, and the progress of 
| revolution, which as they believe, will not be csrried beyond reform, and 
must be for their own exclusive benefit as a class. The cries of “ Vive 
la Réforme !”’ are heard nearer and nearer; and the a4 toast it once 
more in flowing bumpers. But that joy is of short duration; not only 
“ Réforme Electorale” triumphs, but something more; and M. Bonni- 
chon and his drunken guests are soon recalled to their sad and sober 
senses, when a man rushes in amongst them, aud announces the triumph 
of the Republic. Bonnichon gazes in dismay on the messenger, and he 
is ready to sink into the earth when he recegnizes the features of his an- 
cient tempter, and his never-ceasing persecutor. Those fatal spectacies 
are still the same before him. 

It is in this scene that the resemblance to M. Proudhon is described 
as admirable. The rather tall, spare figure; the low broad-brimmed 
hat, worn on the back of the head ; the fresh-coloured cheeks ; the sandy 
whiskers and hair; the long rusty black redingote; the short trousers, 
between the ends of which and the laced cloth boots a slightly lucid 
interval of stocking meets the eye—in a word, the resemblance is con- 
sidered so striking that the seplather who represents the character is 
received with applause trom every part of the house, and which for some 
moments interrupts the performance. The serpent, thus become a Socia- 
list of the human species, is followed by a crowd ef people, who shout 
“ Vive la République” ; while M. Bonnichon and his friends who never 
thought things would go so far, march past in slow time, and to the 
lugubrious music of the De profundis. The dismal notes announcing the 
es birth of the new republic are the signal for fresh applause. Aah 
i aphic account of the way in whi : in that paper of the 25th u t., the follow. The third scene opensin the year 1852. The President of the Repub- 

er cious doctrines jad voce by a Popeiton tok hia. discipice, "he denn cane a lic has been elected, and the “ wlsciberations?” demanded by the Socialists 
Profane are jumbled togetherin’s wen ies eae stage, where things sacred and | have been obtained. The rights of labour are recognized. It is here the 
dom forms part of the social history of France, and tay be, petinpe tredind wit onamtne, vis comica of the piece appears in all its force. The rights of labour can 
Paris, Decs2ad. (ha ak admiration upon her political movements. The letter is dated | 0 denied to no one, and as there are no longer proprietors, every one must 

: maintain himself by manual industry. A servant discharged the night 

It was observed, many months since, that France presented a most before by M. Bonnichon returns t.3 next morning and insists on his right 
anomalous spectacle to Europe—namely, that of a Republic without Re. | ' be employed. He founds his claim on a decree of the new President, 
publicans. If such was even then, the fact—and that the establishment | beating date January 15, 1852, and published in a journal which, being 
of the Republic took the country by surprise is denied by none—it is not | Printed expressly for servants, bears for title ““L’Homme Libre.” He 

robable that anything*that has occurred since the terrible day which be- | 2P©"8 his journal and reads, “ Le nouveau President de la République*” 

eld the tall of the Monarchy has added to the partisans of that form of go- but stops and thus soliloquizes :— 
po oe eas ahmed age 1s ho necessity to examine statistical documents; “ Pendant quatre ans il présida la France 
ve have only to visit the Théatre du Vaudeville, where the amusin C’était un grand—un grand 7—était-il grand ? 
plece La Propriété c'est le Vol, (Property is Robbery), has been played to Qu’importe! on conu=:t sa vaillance— 
crowded and delighted audiences for the last 19 nights This folic soctaliste Sa vaillance ?— était-il vaillant t— 
as it is modestly described by its authors (M M. Olairville and Cordier, ) Qu importe ! on connait son talent— 
has been received on every successive night with immense applause “n Mais quel talent avait cette ame forte ? 77) 
corresponding gain to the treasury of the prett th ae aaah Qu'importe encor ! ce grand brun nous guidait. 
Bourke, All this if y of the pretty theatre of the Place de la Etait-il brun ?—était il blond 1—qu'importe ! 
at leftist that the inbabitents Of thio modern Athen ae ol alee Joe Rae <enge teeewerens 
Whatever may be the political opini a oan are unusually tolerant, Je ne sais plus ce qu'il était, qu importe ! 
the popular leaders i my Opinions of the Parisians, it is clear that Ce que je sais, c'est qu'il nous présidait, 
whom, perhaps, the po in id deli stern in their Republicanism than those | A burst of applause followed these lines, so full of satire on what is passing 
the father of th, y. would delight to look upon as their models. Unlike | at this moment. 
personate their ora etantions Ok , oe —— authors are not forced to} The valet, thus fortified by a legal document, resumes his labour with 
to form a mask to the features of C] ate a ecause no artist was found | much energy on the boots and coat of his late master. 
ceratic Republic—no such feare a a oN : lere—thou h we have adem-| M. Bonuichon agaiu appears ; his clozhes in disorder ; and he recounts, 
cal characters are publicly t re entertained ; on the contrary, politi-| with a terrified air, how he had been seized by a cabman as he wasin the 
y turned into ridicule ; and not only the opinions | act of stepping into a neighbour's shop to buy two sous’ worth of cord ; 


“Thus,” said the girl with the golden hair, 
Whose biue eyes spake of Heaven and prayer, 
“ I'd rather far to the Friedhof go— 
The court of peace, where the lindens grow.” 
C. A. M. W. 





SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


“Vain are his labours who is never idle!” 

So hath a wise man said, and truly too; 

For when we brush aside the morning dew, 
Or mount the cliff, with steps no task doth bridle, 
And follow greenwood paths and lanes all new, 
Without one other object to pursue 

Than intercourse with nature, and desire 

Of leisure and repose—the worn attire 

Of Thought within us renovates; and true 
Embryos of action breed within the mind, 
From which, in future days, the pen, the lyre, 
The pencil or the chisel—all—shall find 

That labours lose no whit of worth or measure 
But rather gain, by moods of prudent leisure 





COMMUNISM DRAMATIZED. 


A clever correspondent of the London Times gives, 








without regard to sex, or age, or condition, all wear the gray blouse; 
the maxim of a sect, La Propriété c'est le Vol, becomes the law of the 
land ; aud to be a proprietor is to be a traitor. A bank of exchange is 
established, and all payments are made in kind. A head of white cab- 
bage is tendered for a measure of milk; anda bunch of carrots is paid 
away for a bottle of beer. A tailor asks for a pantaloon’s-worth of rump- 
steak; and Bonnichon succeeds in obtaining a pound of beef for an 
earthen-pot. But, alas! how shall he cook his meat, now that he has 
parted with his marmite? He exchanges his meat for a pot, but the 
same difficulty always meets him; he cannot eat his pot, and his beef is 
of no use whatever as a cooking utensil. He remembers him of a roast- 
ing machine at home, and he hurries once more to the butcher's to buy 
a marmite of gigot. But on reaching the butcher's door his pot falls from 
his hand and is smashed to pieces. 

In this difficulty a conscientious debtor, one of his former locataires, 
comes to pay him arrears of rent due some time previously. The debt 
is of some amount, not being less than an entire crocodile stuffed, which 
is also offered as « part of the circulating medium. He gives a receipt, 
and, famishing with hunger, runs to a pastry-cook’s to purchase a pie. 
He receives, by way of small change, a table de nuit garnie. This is not, 
however, the full value of his crocodile, for crocodiles are rather up in 
the market from their scarcity, and an old chair is thrown in as a comple- 
ment. The pie, the ¢adle de nuit, and the chair are cumbrous to remove 
at the same moment, and by one person, though they are but petite mon- 
naie. He is relieved from his embarrassment by the Minister of the In- 
terior, Fabricant de Corsets sociales et d atiques, who takes off his pie 
and pays it with his cap, all in virtue of fair exchange. A dispute be- 
tween the two ensues—Bonnichon pronounces the dangerous word 
“ proprietor,” and “ property’? with reference to the chair and table de 
nuit he had just received. The Minister accuses him of high treason 
against the Republic. He is arrested, and thrown into prison. 

The trial scene is most amusing. The judges, the advocates, the 
officers of the court, and the public, all wear blouses. The Attorney- 
General, who is still the serpent—the tormentor—the Minister of the 
Iuterior and stay-maker—citizen Prudent, in a word—rises from his 
place at the summons of the Court, and pronounces a terrible accusation 
against the unfortunate Bonnichon, whom he proves to have uttered the 
word ‘ property,” to have spoken of himself as “ proprietor,’’ with the 
additional and aggravating circumstances of having frequently made use 
of the possessive pronouns, mon, ma, mes, son, sa, ses, in the course of his 
interrogatory. Those to whom the oratory of M. Proudhon is familiar 
describe the imitation as perfect, and the delivering of the speech is re- 
ceived by the audience with shouts of applause. The same reception 
greets Bonnichon’s advocate, who, it is also said, imitates successfully 
the curious elocution and strange gestures of M. Crémieux. The enor- 
mous head of hair, crépu and wild, the short, turned-up nose, the half- 
opeued lips, the emphatic declamation, the strange habit of flinging him- 
self, face downwards, on his desk, as if in exhaustion, with his arms 
hanging down and moving to and fro like the pendulum of a clock, or 
convulsively thrusting his fingers through his neglected chevalure, after 
each impassioned period—all is displayed, though, no doubt, with much 
exaggeration, yet so that every one recognizes the ori inal. The advo- 
cate, however eloquent, only succeeds in saving his client from capital 
punishment by describing him as unm vampire, un egoiste, un infame, nn 
ere/in, un scélérat. But, trom the fact of his client’s not having exhibited 
the slightest remorse for his crimes, it is evident he is an idiot, and he 
uccordingly craves the mercy of the Court. The judges coincide with 
the coxnsel; and public justice is vindicated by his condemnation to the 
milder penalty of confinement for the rest of his days in a madhouse, and 
the confiscation to the State of his preperty and his wife. He is also sen- 
tenced to wear the degrading costume of the convict—the honteuse redin- 
gote a la proprietaire. 

Society cannot long survive such a state of things. Paris—the once 








of 4 oad 
of some of the most remarkable men who have started into political ex- ; how the cabman, insisting on his right to labour, lifts him bodily from the 
| ground, flings him into the vehicle, and drives him, at a most rapid pace, 


ustence from the ruins of the monarchy are ludicrously exhibited, bus 


gay, busy, brilliant Paris—becomes in two years from the establishment 
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of the socia! and democratic Republic, like the ruined Palmyra. Rank 
Vegetation covers the walls of her roofless palaces. TheSeine strays from 
it» bed, and steals timidly in divided rivalets amongst the silent ruins. 
The wailing of the hyena is heard in the deserted halls, and beasts, the 
enemy of man, wander along the once populous streets and squares, and 

ens, where there is now no sign of human life. The lords of crea- 
tion have almost entirely disappeared ; and the posterity of the first man 
is reduced to two beings only—Bonnichon and the Socialist Prudent. 
The former starts from his hiding place, half covered with skins; and 
the latter stalks before us, savage and proud as ever, clothed in rags, but 
his spectacles still on nose, which he has managed to preserve through- 
out the vicissitudes and wreck of society. He roves amidst the ruins and 
the wild vegetation with a pole slung on his shoulder like a ratcatcher, 
and from which are dangling the mummies of the proprietors he has 
struck down as his lawful game. An announcement appears ona broken 
column—*“ Aujourdhui, le premier Septembre, 1854, ouverture de la chas- 
ee.” But, alas! the only gibier now left the Socialist is the unfortunate 
Bonnichou ; and the chasseur is still the Democratic Prudent. “ Ah! je 
m’y reconnais,” cries the once jovial bourgeois. ‘C’ est de ce c61é—di- 
able de Paris! comme il est changé! j’ ai suivi l’etang de St. Martin, le 
ruisseau St. Denis, la cimeti¢re Vivieune, et ce n’est que en sortaut du 
désert Richelieu que je viens de deboucher dans la foret de la Bourse. 
La Boarse un toret! Eh! elle avait des dispositions 4 le devenir. Ou 
sont ces beaux asins devaut lesquels je flanotta is le soir? ce confis- 
eur 4 cété de M. Susse; ce marchand de tabac chez lequel j’allumais 
mon cigare en sortant du vaudeville? Dire qu'il y a eu des thédtres ou 
Von mettait tout en vaudeville, en drame: depuis c’est l’univers qui a é1é 
mis en piéces!” A report of fire-arms is heard ; it is Prudent who brings 
down his quarry, and the last proprietor falls a victim to the Socialist, the 
destroyer of the human race! Society is at an end. 

But the term is reached: the last victim to the destructive principles 
of Socialism having fallen, the scene is changed, and we return to the 
point we set out from. The Garden of Edeu is revealed once more in all 
eee peace and beauty; the sacred rights of property are vindica- 

. Adam and Eve descend from the clouds. Their guardian spirit re- 
moves the fatal spectacles which distorted the vision of the Socialist. 
Adam Bonnichon becomes reconciled to the philosopher, who now sees 
his error; and who, as his spiritual protector declares, is not so malignant 
as he ap :—* C'est pour le bien, qu’il cherche, qu’il invente. Mais 
il est myope, et voila son malheur.” A!l ends well; and society begins 
anew. 

_The merit of this jeu d’esprit in a mere literary poiut of view might be 
discussed in half a dozen lines. The art of producing amusing dramatic 
@ occasion is one in which of all other ple the French most 
excel. The courage which has brought forth the present one, and the 
unbounded applause with which the satire—on not only the principles of 
Socialism as propounded by its most audacious professor, but occasionally 
on the Republic itself, and some of the principal men who figure in it— 
has been received, would tempt us to suspect that the bitter lessons of the 
past have not been read in vain; and though wild theories are, no doubt, 
still proposed by many, yet it cannot be denied that the number of those 
who are convinced that order and tranquillity are indispensable to the 
prosperity of a nation has much increased. Men, hitherto speculative, 
now begin to ask what they have, morally or materially, gained by an- 
archy. The author who dared to produce such a satire, the actors who 
represented it, and even those bold enough to applaud its wit and testify 
to its truth, would have fared far differently in other days. At all events, 
such pieces as the present, which has now been so often exhibited to the 
delight ot audiences composed of all classes of society, may do more to 
convince men of the impracticability, the folly of Socialism, than essays 
of a more profound character. And if achange has really begun to come 
over the public mind, the frequent representation of such vaudevilles as 
La Propriété c’est le Vol may do as much to increase it as the more serious 
and more elaborate performance of M. Thiers. 








LONDON IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
Second Extract. 


_ When such was the state of the quarter inhabited by the most luxu- 
rious portion of society, we may easily believe that the great body of the 
population sutiered what would now be considered as insupportable 
grievances. The pavement was detestable; all foreigners cried shame 
upon it. The drainage wasso bad, that in rainy weather the gutters soon 
became torrents. Several facetious poets have commemorated the fury 
with which these black rivulets roared down Snow Hiil and Ludgate 
Hill, bearivg to Fleet Ditch a vast tribute of animal and vegetable filth 
from the stulls of butchers and green grocers. This flood was profusely 
thrown to right and lett by coaches and carts. To keep as far from the 
carriage-road as possible was therefore the wish of every pedestrian. 
The mild and timid gave the wall; the bold and athletic took it. If two 
roisterers met, they cocked their hats in each otner’s faces, and pushed 
each other about till the weaker was shoved toward the kennel. If he 
was a mere bully, he sneaked off, muttering that he should find a time. 
if he was pugnacious, the encounter probably ended in a duel behind 
Montague House. 

The houses were not numbered. There would, indeed, have been lit- 
tle advantage in numbering them; for of the coachmen, chairmen, por- 
ters, and errand-boys of London, a very small proportion could read. It 
was necessary to use marks which the most ignorant could understand. 
The shops were therefore distinguished by painted signs, which gave a 
gay and grotesque aspect to the streets. ‘The walk from Charing Cross 
to Whitechapel lay through an endiess succession of Saracen’s Heads, 
Royal Oaks, Blae Bears, and Golden Lambs, which disappeared when 
they were no longer required for the direction of the common people. 

When the evening closed in, the difficulty and danger of walking about 
London became serious indeed. The garret windows were opened, and 
pails were emptied, with little regard to those who were passing below. 
Falls, bruises, and broken bones were of constant occurrence; for, tili 
the last year of the reign of Charles the Second, most of the streets were 
left iu profound darkness. Thieves and robbers plied their trade with 
impunity; yet they were hardly so terrible to peaceable citizens as au- 
other class of ruflians. It was a favourite amusement of dissolute young 
gentlemen to swagger by night about the town, breaking windows, up- 
setting sedans, beating quiet men, and offering rude caresses to pretty 
women. Several dynasties of these tyrants had, siuce the Restoration, 
domineered over the streets. The Munsand Tityre ‘Tus had given place 
to the Hectors, aud the Hectors had been recently succeeded by the 
Scourers. Ata later period arose the Nicker, the Hawcubite, and the 
yet more dreaded name of Mohawk.* The machinery for keeping the 
pre was utterly contemptible. There was an act of the Common 

vancil which provided that more thana thousand watchmen should be 
constantly on the alert in the city from sunset to sunrise, and that every 
inhabitant should take his turn of duty; but the act was negligently ex- 
ecuted. Few of those who were summoned left their homes, and those 
few generally found it more agreeable to tipple in ale-houses than to 
pace the streets. 

It ought to be noticed that iu the last year of the reign of Charles the 
Secoud began a great change in the police of London; a change which 
has perhaps added as much to the happiness of the great body of the 
people as revolutions of much greater fame. An ingenious projector, 
named Edward Heming, obtained letters patent, conveying to him, for a 
term of years, the exclusive rightot lighting up London. He undertook, 
for a moderate consideration, to place a light before every tenth door, on 
moonless nights, from Michaelmas to Lady Day, and from six to twelve of 
the clock. ‘Those who now see the capital ali the year round, from dusk 
to dawn, blazing with a splendour compared with which the iliumina- 
tions for La Hogue and Blenheim would have looked pale, may perhaps 
smile to think of Heming’s lanterns, which glimmered feebly before one 
house in ten during a small part of one night in three. But such was 
not the pm | of his contemporaries. His scheme was enthusiastically 
applauded and furiously attacked. The friends of improvement extolled 
him as the greatest of all the benefactors of his city. What, they asked, 
were the boasted inventions of Archimedes when compared with the 
achievements of the maa who had turned the nocturnal shades into noon- 
day? In spite of these eloquent eulogies, the cause of darkness was not 
left undefended. There were fvols in that age who opposed the intro- 
duction of what was called the new light as strenuously as fools in our 


* Oldham's Imitation of the 3d Satire of Juvenal, 1682; Shadwell’s Scourers, 
1690. Many other authorities will readily occur to all who are acquainted with the 
popular literature of that and the succeeding generation. It may be suspected 
that some of the Tityre Tus, like Cavaliers, broke Milton's windows shortly 
after the Restoration. I am confident that he was thinking of those pests of Lon- 
don when he dictated the noble lines, 

“ And in luxurious cities, when the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outrage, and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with iusolence and wine.” 
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age have opposed the introduction of vaccination and railroads, as strenu- 
ously as the fools of an age anterior to the dawn of history doubtless op- 
posed the introduction of the plough and of alphabetical writing. Many 
years after the date of Heming’s patent there were extensive districts in 
which no lamp was seen. 

We may easily imagine what, in such times, must have been the state 
of the quarters peopled by the outcasts of society. Among those quarters 
one had attained a scandalous pre eminence. On the confines of the city 
and the Temple had been founded, in the thirteenth century, a house of 
Carmelite Friars, distinguished by their white hoods. The precinct of 
this house had, before the Reformation, been a sanctuary for criminals, 
and still retained the privilege of protecting debtors from arrest. Insol- 
vents co uently were to be found in every dwelling, from cellar to 
garret. Of these a large proportion were knaves and libertines, and 
were followed to their asylum by women more abandoned than them- 
selves. The civil power was unable to keep order in a district swarm- 
ing with such inhabitants, and thus Whitefriar’s became the favourite re- 
sort of all who wished to be emancipated from the restraints of the law. 
Though the immunities legally belonging to the place extended only to 
cases of debt, cheats, false witnesses, furgers, and highwaymen found 
refuge there; for, amid a rabble so desperate, no peace officer’s life was 
in safety. At the cry of “ Rescue” bullies with swords and cudgels, and 
termagant hags with spits and broomsticks, poured forth by hundreds, 
and the intruder was fortunate if he escaped back into Fleet Street, hust- 
led, stripped, and pumped upon. Even the warrant of the Chief Justice 
of England could not be executed without the help of a company of mus- 
keteers. Such relics of the barbarism of the darkest ages were to be 
found within a short walk of the chambers where Somers was studyin 
history and law, of the chapel where Tillotson wes preaching, of the cok 
fee-house where Dryden was passing judgment on poems and plays, and 
of the hall where the Royal Society was examining the astronomical sys- 
tem of Isaac Newton. 

Each of the two cities which made up the capital of England had its 
own centre of attraction. In the metropolis of commerce, the point of 
convergence was the Exchange; iu the metropolis of fashion, the Palace. 
But the Palace did not retain its influence so long as the Exchange. The 
Revolution completely altered the relations between the court and the 
higher classes of soviety. It was by degrees discovered that the king in 
his individual capacity, had very little to give; that coronets and garters, 
bishoprics and embassies, lordships of the Treasury and tellerships of the 
Exchequer, nay, even charges in the royal stud and bed-chamber, were 
really bestowed, not by the king, but by his advisers. Every ambitious 
and covetous man perceived that he would consult his own interest far 
better by acquiring the dominion of a Cornish borough, and by rendering 
good service to the ministry during a critical session, than by becoming 
the companion or even the minion of his prince. It was therefore in the 
ante-chambers, not of George the First and of George the Second, but of 
Walpole and of Pelham, that the daily crowd of courtiers was to be found. 
It is also to be remarked, that the same revolution which made it impos- 
sible that our kings should use the patronage of the state merely for the 
purpose of gratifying their personal predilections, gave us several kings 
unfitted by their education and habits to be gracious and affable hosts. 
They had been born and bred on the Continent. They never felt them- 
selves at home in our island. If they spoke our language, they spoke it 
inelegantly and with effort. Our natioual character they never fully un- 
derstood. Our national manners they hardly attempted to acquire. The 
most important part of their duty they pertormed better than any ruler 
who had preceded them, for they guverned strictly according to law; 
but they could not be the first gentlemen of the realm, the heads of po- 
lite society. It ever they unbent, it was ina very small circle, where 
hardly an English face was to be seen; and they were never so happy as 
when they could escape for a summer to their native land. They had, 
indeed, their days of reception for our nobility and gentry, but the re- 
ceptiou was mere matter of furm, and became at last as solemn a cere- 
mony as a funeral. 

Not such was the court of Charles the Second. Whitehall, when he 
dwelt there, was the focus of political intrigue and of fashionable gaiety. 
Halt the jobbing and half the dirting of the metropolis went on under his 
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heads and shoulders covered with black or flaxeu wigs, not less ample 
than those which are now worn by the chancellor and by the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. The wig came from Paris; and so did the 
rest of the fine gentleman’s ornaments, his embroidered coat, his fringed 
gloves, and the tassel which upheld his pantaloons. The conversation 
was iu that dialect which, long after it had ceased to be spoken in fash- 
ionable circles, continued, in fe mouth of Lord Foppington, to excite 
the mirth of theatres." The atmosphere was like that ofa perfumer’s 
shop. Tobacco in any other form than that of richly-scented snuff was 
held in abomination. If any clown, ignorant of the usages of the house, 
cailed for a pipe, the sneers of the whole assembly and the short answers 
of the waiters soon convinced him that he nad better go somewhere else ; 
nor, indeed, would he have had far to go; for, in general, the coffee- 
rooms reeked with tobacco like a guard-room ; and strangers sometimes 
expressed their surprise that so many people should leave their own fire- 

sides to sit inthe midst of eternal fog and stench. Nowhere was the 
smoking more constant than at Will's. That celebrated house, situated 

between Covent Garden and Bow Street, was sacred to polite letters. 
There the talk was about poetical justice, and the unities of place and 
time. There was a faction for Perrault and the moderns, and a faction 
for Boileau and the ancients. One group debated whether Paradise Lost 
ought not to have been in rhyme. Toanother an envious poetaster de- 
monstrated that Venice Preserved ought to have been hooted from the 
stage. Under noroof was a greater variety of figures to be seen, earls 
in stars and garters, clergymen in cassocks and bands, pert templars, 
sheepish lads from the universities, translators and index-makers in rag- 

ed coats of frieze. The great press was to get near the chair where 

ohn Dryden sat. In winter that chair was always in the warmest nook 
by the fire; iu summer it stood in the balcony. To bow to him, and to 
hear his opinion of Racine’s last tragedy or of Bossu’s treatise on epic 
poetry, was thought a privilege. A pinch from his snufl-box was an hon- 
our sufficient to turn the head of a young enthusiast. There were cof- 
fee-houses where the first medical men might be consulted. Doctor John 
Radcliff, who, in the year 1685, rose to the largest practice in London, came 
daily, at the hour when the Exchange was full, from his house in Bow street, 
thena fashionable part of thecapital, to Garraway’s,aud wasto be found sur- 
rounded by surgeons and apothecaries at a particular table. There were 
Puritan cotlee-houses, where no oath was heard, and where lank-haired men 
discussed election and reprobation through their noses ; Jew coffee-houses 
where dark-eyed money-changers from Venice and from Amsterdam 
greeted each other ; and Popish coffee-houses, where, as good Protest- 
ants believed, Jesuits planned, over their cups, another great fire, and 
cast silver bullets to shoot the king. 

These gregarious habits had no small share in forming the character of 
the Londoner of that age. He was, indeed,a different being from the 
rustic Englishman. There was not then the intercourse which now ex- 
ists between the two classes, Only very great men were in the habit of di- 
viding the year between town and country. Few esquires came to the capi- 
tal thrice in their lives. Nor wasit yet the practice of all citizens in easy 
circumstances to breathe the fresh air of the elds and woods during some 
weeks of every summer. A cockney, in a rural village, was stared at as 
much as if he had intruded into a Kraal of Hottentots. On the other hand, 
when the lord of a Lincolnshire or Shropshire manor appeared in Fleet 
street, he was as easily distinguished from the resident population as a 
Turk oraLascar His dress, his gait, his accent, the manner in which he 
stared at the shops, stumbled into the gutters, ran aguinst the porters, and 
stood under the water-spouts, marked him out as auexcellent subject for 
the operations of swindlers and banterers. Bullies jostled him into the 
kennel. Hackney-coachmen splashed him from head to foot. Thieves 
explored with perfect security the huge pockets of his horseman’s coat, 
while he stood cutranced by the splendour of the lord mayor’s show. 
Money-droppers, sore from the cart’s tail, introduced themselves to him, 
and appeared to him the most honest, friendly geutlemen that he had 
ever seen. Painted women, therefuse of Lewkner Laue and Whetstone 
Park, passed themselves on him for countesses and maids of honour. If 
he asked his way to Saint James’s, his informants sent him to Mile End. 
If he went into a shop, he was instantly discerned to bea fit purchaser 
of everything that nobody else would buy, of second-hand embroidery, 








roof. Whoever could make himself agreeable tothe prince, or could 
secure the good offices of the mistress, might hope to rise in the world | 
without reudering any service to the government, without being even | 
known by sight to any minister of state. This courtier gota frigate, | 
and that acompany ; a third the pardonof a rich offender; a fourth, a 
lease of crown land on easy terms. If the king notified his pleasure that 
a briefless lawyer should be made a judge, or that a libertine baronet 
should be made a peer, the gravest: counsellors, after a little murmuring, 
submitted. Interest, therefore, drew a constant press of suitors to the 
gates of the palace, and those gates always stood wide. The king kept 
open house every day, and all day long, tor the good society of London, 
the extreme Whigs excepted. Hardly any gentleman had any difficulty 
in making his way to the royal presence. The levee was exactly what the 
wordimports. Some men of quality came every morning to stand round 
their master, to chat with him while his wig was combed and his cravat 








tied, and to accompany him in his early walk through the park. All 
persous who had been properly introduced might, without any special 
invitation, go to see him diue, sup, dance, and play at hazard, and might 
have the pleasure of hearing him tell stories, which, indeed, he told re- 
markably well, about his fight from Worcester, and about the misery 
which he endured when he was a state prisoner in the hands of the can- 
ting, meddling preachers of Scotland. Bystanders whom his majesty re- 
cognized often came in for acourteous word. This proved a far more suc- 
cessful kingeraft than any that his father or grandfather had practiced. 
It was not easy for the most austere Republican of the school ot Marvel 
to resist the fascination of so much good humour and affability; and 
many a veteran Cavalier whose heart the remembrance of unrequited 
sacrifices and services had been festeriug during a quarter ofa century, 
was compensated in one moment for wounds and sequestrations by his 
sovereign’s kind nod, and “‘ God bless you, my old friend !”’ 

Whitehall naturally became the chief staple of news. Whenever there 
was a rumour that anything important had bappened or was about to 
happen, people hastened thither to obtain intelligence from the fountain 
head. The galleries presented the appearance of a modern club-room 
at an anxious time. They were full of people enquirimg whether the 
Dutch mail was in, what tidings the express from France had brought, 
whether Join Sobiesky had beaten the Turks, whether the Doge of Ge- 
noa was really at Paris. These were matters »bout which it was safe to 
talk aloud; but there were subjects concerning which information was 
asked and given in whispers. Had Halifax got the better of Rochester ? 
Was there to be a parliament? Was the Duke of York realy going to 
Scotland? Had Monmouth really been sent for to the Hague? Men 
tried to read the countenance of every minister as he wentthrough the 
throng to and from the royal closet. All sorts of auguries were drawn 
from the tone in which his majesty spoke to the Lord President, cr from 
the laugh with which his majesty honoured a jest of the Lord Privy Seal; | 
and ina few hoars, the hopes and fears inspired by such slight indica- 
tions had spread to all the coffee-houses from Saint James to the Tower. 

The coffee-house must not be dismissed with a cursory mention. [1 | 
might indeed, at that time, have been not improperly called a most im- 
portant pene institution. No Parliament had sat for years. The 
municipal council had ceased to speak the sense of the citizeus. Public 
meetings, harangues, resolutions, and the rest of the modern machinery 
of agitation had not yet come into fashion. Nothing resembling the mod- 
ern newspaper existed. In such circumstances, the coffee-houses were 
the chief organs through which the public opinion of the metropolis 
vented itself. 

The first of these establishments had been set up, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, by a Turkey merchant, who had acquired among the 
Mahommedans a taste for their favourite beverage. The convenience of 
being able to make appointments in any part of the town, and of being 
able to pass evenings socially at a very small charge, was so great that 
the fashion spread fast. Every man of the upper or middle class went 
daily to his coffee-house to learn the news and to discuss it. Every cof- 
fee-house had one or more orators to whose eloquence the crowd listened 
with admiration, and who soon became, what the journalists of our own 
time have been called, a fourth estate of the realm. The court had long 
seen with uneasiness the growth of this new power in the state. An at- 
tempt had been made, during Danby’s administration, to close the coflee- 
houses; but men of all parties missed their usual places of resort so 
much that there wasa universal outcry. The goverument did not ven- 
ture, in opposition to a feeling so strong and general, to enforce a regula- 
tion of which the legality might well be questioned. Siuce that time 
ten years had clageed, and during those years the number aud iufluence 
of the coffee-houses had been constantly increasing. Foreigners remarked 
that the coffee-house was that which especially distinguished London 
trom all other cities; that the coffee-house was the Londoner’s home, and 
that those who wished to find a gentleman commonly asked,not whether he 
lived in Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, but whether he irequented the 
Grecian or the Rainbow. Nobody was excluded from these places who 
laid down his penny at the bar; yet every rank and profession, and every 
shade of religious aud political opinion, had its own head-quarters. 
There were houses near St. James’s Park where fops congregated, their 

















copper rings, watches that would not go. If he rambled into any fash- 
ionable ection beunn, he became a mark for the insolent derision of fops 
and the grave waggery of templars. Enraged and mortified, he soon re- 
turned to his mansion, and there, in the homage of his tenants and the 
conversation of his boon companions, found consolation for the vexations 
and humiliations which he had undergone. There he once more felt him- 
self agreat man; and he saw nothing above him except when at the 
assizes he took his seat on the bench near the judge, or when at muster 
of the militia he saluted the lord lieutenant. 
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SIR RICHARD MACGINNIS AND THE SHERIFF. 


A REMINISCENCE OF SOLDIERING IN TIPPERARY. 

Amerry going out often bringeth a mournful return, and a joyful morning a sad even- 

, Tuomas A Kempis. 

‘* Och, and sure yer honour won’t forget Tim! Tim, yer honour!’ ex- 
claimed one of those contortions of nature, ycleped a dwarf, toa fine 
well-made son of the sister isle, as he walked down Dame street, Dublin. 

“ By this, and by that, you are the biggest little blackguard I ever saw 
in my life,” replied the gentleman, throwing him at the same time a 
tenpenny. ; 

“Long life to yer honour, and thank yer honour,” shrieked the dwarf, 
as he hobbled otf to waylay another passer by. 

“ Well, Rir Richard, has the bay gelding won at the Curragh? Iam 
just after seeing Larry Burns, and by dads, from his long face, and up- 
turned nostril, [ guessed you had had no luck. Why, he turned on his 
heel, and would not deign an answer,” said a short gentleman witha low 
crowned hat, knowingly stuck upon one side, and a bright green cut- 
away coat mounted in brass. 

“ Then you have guessed too true, for as soon as the blackguard was 
called upon he shut up. However, my book is pretty square. 1 made 
up my loss out of Captain Seymour,—one of the castle aide-de-camps; he 
would back the English mare against a true bred son of the Emerald Isle.” 

“ Arrah ! Sir Richard, you did well. Ireland, mi boy, for ever. Never 
mind, you are not cut out for a flat, eh? Twenty to ten you win the 
Cahir Steeple chase, with Brien Borhoime.” 

“[TwishI may. Good day, good day.” 

The charitable donor and loser of the race was Sir Richard Macginnis, 
a true specimen ofan Irish Gentleman. Kind, brave, liberal toa fault, ready 
tu resent an injury, but lastingly grateful for a benefit, he had had many 
an *‘ affair,” and paced many a distance in the Phoenix, and had dropped 
and won many a fifty pound note at Daly’s ; but the days of which _we 
chronicle were very dilferent to these of pikes, felons, trials, and soldiers 
in the old capital of Ireland. She was then in the zenith of her glory, 
the envied of the envied, or in the words of Lever, “ There was wealth 
more than proportioned to the cheapness of the country, and while ability 
and talent were the most striking features of every circle, the taste for 
gorgeous display, exhibited within doors and out, threw a glare of splen- 
dour over the scene, that served to illustrate, but not eclipse the prouder 
glories of the mind.” : ; 

” Atan early age Sir Richard Macginnis had come into an Jrish property 
of about four thousand a year, a little encumbered with debts, in Tippe- 
rary. Ah! many a time had the old walls of Castle Knock vibrated with 
the merry song and chorus o’er the generous port, many a time had its 
oaken floor received the ponderous shock of a four-bottled-man. Many 
and many a guest had enjoyed true Hibernian hospitality in the old castle ; 
many a fox had been tally ho'ed away from its covers, and many a snipe 
or ’cock had fallen to the unerring aim of its noble owner, or his sporting 
friends ; but alas! these palmy doys were not to last forever. Sir Riche 
ard, bitten with the mania of trave ling, determined to view the beauties 
of England, where at Cheltenham, he met, wooed, and won, the fair, ac- 
cumple though dowerless daughter of Admiral Howard. For atime 
affairs went on smoothly; Dublin was yearly sought; and expense fol- 
lowed expense, but in a few years the baronet found his property mort- 
gaged tolawyers and money-leuders, his rents badly paid, the Unioa pas- 
sed, and blessed with a son as errant a pickle as ever lived, whose edu- 
cation was entrusted to the combined care of the Protestant clergyman 
and Father Gleeson (for though Sir Richard was a staunch Catholic him- 
self, he considered aii sects, whether Roman, Greek, or infidel, as— 
brethren). But the yourg scion and his two pedagogical divines were 
much like a person attempting to sit upon two chairs at one aud the same 
time, and the old issue was the consequence; but the youth’s fall was 
either upon his legs or seat,—or he almost daily contrived to escape the 
exhortations of the Rev. Mr. O'Neil, or the Latin expositions of Father 
Mark, to rush to the whoo—op of Pat Sullivan the Irish huntsmap, or the 
to ho of Jack Moffatt, the English keeper ; in time his halloa was clearly 
heard at the cover side as he saw ely reynard steal away, avd his merry 





: : ee , he 
» The chief pecaliarity of this dialect was, that, in a large class of words, t 
oO Pin desi ae like * Thus stork wes pronounced stark.—See Vanbru h's 
Relapse. Lord Sunderland was a great master of this court tune, as Roger North 
calls it, and Titus Oates affected itinthe nope of passing for a fine gentleman. 
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laugh re-echoed through the sylvan glades as he shot the errant wood- 
peg until he became as good a shot as his father, and few could beat 
him with the Tip. Hunt on black Mungo. ? a 7 ? ¥ 

The — Dragoon Guards were quartered at Cahir (or, as some gar- 
rison punsters, unjustly though it be, call it  dud/ care”) ond a subaltern’s 
Fact tae was thrown out to Fethard under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Mytton. 

Jack Mytton was the only son of a wealthy Yorkshire squire, who, not 
being able to manage his son at home, procured him a commission in the 
— Dragoon Guards, as he then hoped his son would be under some re- 
straint. Poor Jack! he had talents for every thing but soldiering, he 
could make as good a book on the Derby, play as good a game of chess, 
calculate the odds, or win a rubber of billigrds as the best man alive, but 
to maneuvre a troop, or tell off a squadrow, was far beyond his compre- 
hension ; and in proof thereof, he had ridden and won two steeple-chases 
before he had been dismissed his riding drill, and had made good “ pot 
on the St. Leger, before he could change frunt to the right. 

One day a party of Mytton’s brother officers drove over from head. 
quarters to se2 him at Fethard. ’ : 

“Ah! ah! Jack, old boy,” cried Captain Osprey on their arrival, “ how 
are you? Had any shooting ?” ; 

"How is the detachment ?” inquired Cornet Whiskerless. 

“ How is the hay?” inquired a third. ‘ : 
on Hunting auy more of Her Majesty’s troopers?” asked Captain 

sprey. 

o AL, my boy!”’ replied Mytton, “ recollect the Italian proverb, ‘ Li 
matti banuo boletta di dir cio che voglion.’ So hold your peace of 
troopers.” , ; ‘ . 

“ i you have Boatswain still,” said Whiskerless, as a shaggy Irish 
spaniel came jumping and fondling to the party. . 

“ The best dog that ever lived,” replied Mytton. “I was shooting at 
Colones! Mullahoae’s last week, and having bagged twenty couple of 
snipe—”’ 

On! oh! oh! O! O! o!” chorused the party. 

“ Well, believe me or uot, my story is true. Well, I had drawn my 
left barrel’s charge, and was returning home through a little cover, when 
old Boatswain sprung a woodcock, but not liking to discharge my right 
barrel, for fear of repealers, I walked on and took no notice: not so old 
Boatswain, who reared himself on his hind legs and marked him—on I 
walked—but the dog tugged at my jacket. At last, I tollowed him, and 
he led me to the bush, whining and looking in my face, until I had re- 
loaded my guu, whea he sprung forward, aud up rose a fiae woodcock— 
which, geutlemen, | am happy to say I have ordered for this day’s din- 
ner. 

“Ah! ah!” cried Osprey, “the author of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ has at 
last been discovered.”’ 

“ Why, [ suppose you are first cousin to the young gentleman who 
—_ out of an Atfyhau tent at Sobraon after his legs had been shot 
off.’ 

“ Why, Mytton, you are quite an Herodotus,” said Osprey. 

“ By-the-by, you did not send the sea-serpent story to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, did you?” inquired auother. 

“That certainly was a very fishy tale,”’ said Whiskerless. 

“ Well, come,” replied Jack, “a trace to your disbeiief, however, af- 
ter your drive, I mike no doubt a little luncheon will be acceptable.” 

“I have a very unpleasant duty to perform to-morrow,” said Mytton, 
as they sat in the old oaken-pauelled mess-room at Fethard ou the night 
in question, “Iam ordered to assist the sheritf, who is going to levy a 
distress warrant upon Sir Richard Macginnis. Poor Dick ! the best friend 
I have in these parts.” 

“Oh! oh! oh! fancy Mytton aiding the civil power,” chorused the 
whole party. ‘“ What time do you start ?”’ 

“The toute says six,”’ replied Jack. 

“* Six!” exclaimed Osprey ; “why you will hardly have the very 
slightest appetite for breaktast. By gad, 1 know I never have one till 
noun. 

Oh! establish a commissariat on the road ; send a fatigue party off to- 
night with liqueurs, moselle, and champagne ; aud if there is one thing a 
shoeless, dirty, Irish cook can toss up better thau another, it isa lamb 
eoutelette a la Tata,” said Whiskerless with a sneer. 

“Yes, lam sure you will have a little fete champetre’ said a third. 
“ How lL envy you.” 

és Well,” cried Mytton, in rather excited tones, “ a pony all round that 
I perform this duty so that were his Grace of Wellivugtou commanding he 
could not do it better.” 

Oa doue! dou>!” said the party, aad the bets were properly 

Then followed the usual light desultory scandalous conversation of the 
mess-roum, where the flirtatious of Miss Smith were duly discussed, with 
the merits of the Derby winner, the tenets of the Bishop of Exeter, and 
pendign the prize-tighter ; and after these topics had been drained equal- 

y with the claret, a little hazard @ la poulette concluded the excitement 
of the evening. 

Pe six o’clock the following morning Lieutenant Mytton and his party 

-ragoons lett the barracks of Fethard, he inwardly execrating his luck 
at having to leave his brother officers, who were going that morning—in 
the words of the Irish gossoou—to ‘slate’ the snipe, while they (his 
brother oflicers) were delighted at the preposterous idea of Mytton ever be- 
ing detached upon duty. Half-way on his road, Mr. Sandy Macgregor, the 
sheriff aud his two coadjutors, as rutfian-looding gentlemen as ever grac- 
ed—or disgraced, the Bog of Allen, joined the dragoons. Mr. Macgregor 
was a Scotchman, as you might conceive from his name, the only son of a 
humble butcher in Glasgow, but early ia life he showed the cacoéthes 


scribendi, and he used to supply the poet’s corner and local information of 


the provincial press with “the paper bullets of his brain” uatil a con- 
tested election took place, when, for some good work for the radical 
member, he was appointed ageut, or factor to a Tipperary estate, which, 
not relishing such a wvodcock life, he quickly resigued, however, for the 
lucrative office of sheriff and C. P. of the riding. 

“Foin day, captain,” said Macgregor. 

“It is,” was the sulky reply. 

“ Iv’s too good a day for the deed, captain; but if a man boorowssiller, 
he mon pay, that’s Scotch law; but this is an unco stoney wynd,” said 
the sheritf, as his horse stumbled over the loose stones. “ My curse upon 
ye, ye stumbling brute! ye ugly creeping blastit wonner! He is but a 
stitched up thing, captin. I borrowed him of the viut’er of Clonmel; my 
ain galloway is sairly racked wi’ the rheumatics, and he’s as lame as au 
ould cat.” 

“The Duke of Leeds writes that Eisenburgh cured his feet, perchance 
that chiropedist might do your horse some good, or indite a note to Lord 
Aldborough, he is always Writing to the papers about some pills, he may 
give you some advice, gratis, yah!” replied Mytton, with a yawn, “ do 
any thing, in short, but weary me, with your stories of your horses.”’ 

: “ Beg pardin, captia. Bat [ have an unco drouthb, let us stop at this 
shebeen,’ as the Irish folk call it, and have a drappie of buuch-toddy, 
eh? you ken what our poet sings, 
“ But bring a Scotchman from his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say , sic is royal George's will 
An there’s the foe, 
He has nae thought but how to kill 
a " *Twa at a blow.” 

* Well.”’ said Mytton, “Ido not minda s1 i ; 
er and it fs such a bore this — ao ees 

“‘« Thunder and turf,’ as the Iris i ws i 
sheriff, as they drank their be oF nae ae ens Some ee te 

“And sure then,” observed one of Macgregor’s deputies, when the 
detachment was once more in motion; “ if he preached what he practis- 
ed he would give us poor devils a drop. Didn’t I hear him hold forth at 

anchester us how we were all brethren, all equal, all men ?” 

Your governour, I suppose. Oh, I could well believe it, the black- 

grand hypocrite,” observed a deagoon, who had been every thing from 

repay poy a pickpocket, “ bat aday of reckoning is at hand.” 
sur 2 +2? ’ e 

peal,” iid the Pedy” that, i’s the day Dan O’Connell brings re- 

- hy ena t [speak not of terrestrial, but of celestial matters. I speak 

Pa — when those who have received much, of them much will by 

1 Well po the dragoon with emphasis. ; 

1” sy; aud sure, isu’t that the day when we get repeal? Hasn't 
Papuell got much? God help ye! two and all atte of mine last 
quirecaeit s Aad, by dads! shan t we require much of him? He re- 
Seenn ta e of our wages—but, mi boy, when Partiament sits in College 

rs . % nh we shall be repaid ceut. per cent.” 
ies pad Brey: afeaid the cent. per cent., like my promotion, will be a long 
nell ois Att aunwered private Lomax. ‘ My only hope is Mr. O'Cou- 

ocuce equality ; let us have a Commonwealth, it is the only 


Principle to find fay j ivi i 
aristocracy. vou + teller the masses. Let us divide the funds of the 


* Princes or pee i : 
Arcee erg naySourish, or may fade, 
Buta noble peasantry. P 





fhe Albion. 





under. 


Was not Adam our com- 
mon father? Why shoald the aristocracy be rich? I do not see it laid 


That is the new name we will agi 


down in the Bible to be the case. Look at my profession, the soldier 
gets drunk by day, the officer by night—what is the upshot? Why, the 
soldier sleeps on the floor of the mill, 1 beg your pardon, the guard room’s 
trestle, the officer onhis feather bed—but halt! 


“ —____-we're on dangerous und, 
Who knows how the fashions may alter ? 
The doctrine to-day, that is loyalty’s sound, 
To-morrow may bring us a halter.” 


“Come you, Mr. Lomax,” said Serjeant-major Fieldday, riding up; “ if 
you don’t sit steadier on your horse, I will give you a taste of awkward 
drill when we get back to barracks.” 

“ Will it rain whiskey,” inquired Tom Shrub, ‘‘ when we get repeal 7 | 

“ Be dads, and it will,” replied Paddy. 

“Then hurrah for repeal! Vl be any thing fora glass of whiskey, ex- 
cept a coward to my country, or a traitor to my Queen,” said Shrub. 

“Do you hear ?” cried Serjeant Fieldday, “ press down your heel, Lo- 
max; feel up your horse, Shrub—or awkward drill.” 

When the party approached the mansion of Sir Richard Macginnis, 
every thing pertaining to it had the stamp of poverty and blunted exer- 
tion plainly marked. The old iron gates creaked and groaned on their 
unrestrained tendrils over the dilapidated lodge, while the pig shared the 
inside of the cottage with a dirty, slatternly woman and some half-dozen 
children of the same clique, the hens were grubbing their resting-places 
among the uncultivated flower-plats. A kind and beneficent nature had 
this autumn poured forth her gifts with a liberal hand, and as Sir Richard 
generally received his rents in kind, many aportly stack stood forth in 
the staggarth, and many a turkey or fat pig gobbled up the stray ears of 
wheat that lay scattered in all directions. Mr. Macgregor had already 
appropriated in his mind, a fine fat turkey for his next Sunday’s dinner, 
and compressed his lips at the bare idea of the juicy bird. 

While the sheriff and the soldiers were defiling up the avenue, Sir Rich- 
ard was engaged in levelling a rising knoll of the park. 

“ Be gorha, Sir Richard!” shouted a shoeless, sockless lad; “‘ here’s the 
tuilitary, yer honour, here master, ein sidour—dou—ah! ah! fitche, ah! 
buidhean—ein maor—Oh! Sir Richard, we shall be kfit.” 

“You areright, my boy, the soldiers are here; ran, you young devil's 
spawn, run to the bog, tell the men to come down with the carts and 
take the farm yard away toConmaherra Mountain—run, you devil.”’ 

“ Ah, your honour, and I will, and itsnt Pat that won’t have sixty men 
from Barrymacrowdy Bog. Bad cess to the blackguards. Yes, Mr. Mac- 
gregor, it’s queer to me if you die in your bed.” , 

“Ah! the top of the morning to you, Jack, my boy,” said Macginnis, 
welcoming Mytton at the front door; ‘“‘ marching order, eh ?” 

“Why, no—not exactly. No—Mr.—Mr.—this man—General 
the—orders,”’ replied Mytton, very much abashed. 

“Yes, sir, Jam the cause. J, sir, Sandy Macgregor, sheriff, late of Glas- 
gow, but now of Clonmel,—the suit of one Mabali Solomons, a member 
of the Hebrew persuasion—800/., to speak in round numbers, due the 
15th of last month.” 

“ Oh, Solomons’ bill; well, sir, 1 am happy to have it in my power to 
settle it, so if you will leave the soldiers 3 and walk into my study, I 
will pay you in Bank of Ireland notes. As for you, Mytton, old boy, a 
ride over our hills will have given you an appetite for breakfast; you will 
tind Lady Maeginnis in the dining-room.” 

“ Sir, Ido not think it the strategy of a general to leave the soldiers in 
the rear,” said Macgregor, not at all relishing the idea of walking into the 
lion’s jaws alone. 

“Oh, hang your strategy and soldiers, I am for breakfast,” replied 
Mytton, delighted at the termination of his duty: “ go and get the money 
and join me in the breakfast-room ; let the men dismount, Serjeant Field- 
day, and you can piquet the horses here antil I come.” 

“Let us go into the drawing-room,” said Lady Macginnis, after the 
breakfast was over, to Mytton, “I have got some new music from an 
English opera, ‘ The Bohemian Girl’ it came out last season at Drary Lane.” 

* Oh. delightful !"ysaid Mytton. 

Lady Macginnis sat down to her pianoforte and sang some beautiful 
airs from that sweet opera, and hacknied though they be now, still they 
bear with them that freshness and plaintiveness that must make them 
popular in all seasons and in all ages. She then changed her theme to 
oue of the song loving Italy, or broke out into a wild chansen of her own 
uative Isle. 

Mytton was in the seventh heaven as he drank in the silvery tones of 
the fair songstress. ‘Could I but command my wishes, it would be”’ 
exclaimed he, ‘ to be sent upon a like duty every day.” 

“Are you sure of that?” said Lady Macginnis, with a meaning smile. 

“Sure? Did you ask me such a question!” said Jack, his heart beating 
against his side. ‘“ Yes, Lady Macginnis, [ am sure.” 

“Ah! but we poor ladies know what youoflicers are. However, I sup- 
pose you have heard Lord de Grey has resignod the vice-royalty ?” 

Mytton heartily wished the vice-royalty at the bottom of the waves 
he wished to resume the subject of love. 

“You must really see my new garden, Mr. Mytton; so if you will re- 
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“ Why this, I have been with a body, cocking 
uncocking a gay ugly Ray pay fs 8002. and fen _ 
I varily believe, Sir Richard is gone.” 

“G! O! N! E!”’ exclaimed Gry tton, as a light suddenly broke out upon 
him. - Why the d—I didn’t you knock the ugly man down—cry murder 
—anything ?” 

‘Me a the ugly beast down? no, captin, you may be a man of 
war, I am one of peace. I’m nae si fond of knocking men down.” 

“‘ My master’s compliments and he desired me to give you this note,” 
said a footman. 

Mytton tore it open and read :— 


“Dear Mytton,—Allow me to assure you that it is with feelings of 
sorrow as far as you are concerned, that I am obliged to leave you in the 
sudden and unceremonious manner in which I have done, circumstances 
over which I had no control compelled me. I have gone to * the Cave,’ 
the entrance ie guarded by a natural barrier of rocks, which I have 
strengthened by two Tipperary boys as sentivels; recommend Mr. Mac- 
gregor not to follow except he wake to become the supper of the eagles. 
Accept the apologies of Lady Macginnis, and myself, together with the 
assurance that we shall at all times be delighted to see you at Castle 
Knock. Belleve me, very truly, yours, 

“30 past 2, p.m.” ‘“ Ricnarp Maccinnis. 

“Duped !” exclaimed Macgregor, “and the stock and corn gone too— 
duped by an Irishman !"" 

“ Duped !” re-echoed Mytton, in faint tones. 

But let us now turn ourthought to the dragoons, whom we left picquet- 
ed in the park. Nearly opposite the lodge lived Terence O’ Flarthy, who 
had an uncommonly handsome daughter, with long black ringlets and 
melting brown eyes—so when Sergeant Fieldday had kept post over the 
picquet for some hour or so, he became weary, and to disperse his ennui, 
strolled to Mr. O’Flarthy’s house to whisper soft nothings intu Miss O’- 
Flarthy’sear. Presently, Corporal Canteen espied a snug little shebeen 
near the other lodge gate, and he thought he might just step over there 
and taste the quality ofthe whisky. Thas, link by link, was that chain of 
responsibility broken, so lauded by the greatest captain of our age the Duke 
of Wellington. The soldiers followed the example of their superiors, and 
when Mytton returned he found the horses linked together in charge of 
a recruit. Tom Shrub, insensibly drunk, Blackwood, a Sheflield rough, 
swearing he would not go home till morning, while Private O’Rourke 
swore “ Jack, Lieutenant Jack bedads, was a trump.” 

But the retreat to Fethard! Oh, for the talent aud pencil of a Leech or 
a Brown! First rode Mytton on his black charger, heels down, in a hard 
gallop; then followed Macgregor, toes down, heels up, arms a-kimbo, in 
a good round trot, while his dirty dressed subs would ride the soldiers’ 
troopers, ludicrously contrasting their gay trappings with the men’s patch- 
ed coats, while one finished the picture by appropriating a soldier's hel- 
met, giving him in return his crownless hat. In short, the whole road 
was strewed with relics of that day's sdventure. Napoleon’s retreat from 
Waterloo, or that of the Ten Thousand in ancient history, never equalled 
it. * * * * 

But let us drop the green curtain, simply to rise it for the reprint of 
the London Gazette : 

“Cornet Waterloo Quatre Bras Snooks to be lieutenant vice Mytton 
who retires.”"—New Monthly Magazine. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 
Concluded. 


Fielding, as soon as be recovered from the first shock of his wife’s 
death, displayed no lack of industry ii following his profession of author- 
ship. Besides a volume of miscellanies, published in 1743, in which was 
included “A Journey from this World to the Next,”—an unfinished 
work, marked by many of his peculiar excellences, but apparently aim- 
less as to general desigu,—he produced “ The History of the late Mr. 
Jonathan Wild the Great.” This work smacks of the vulgarity of the 
localities to which its characters are principally confined ; but the gener- 
al idea, that of showing how much of the greatness which passes in this 
world is identical in spirit with that of the highwayman, is enforced in a 
strain of irony which no other author then living could have approached. 
We can almost sympathize with Wild’s detection of the analogies be- 
tween his own actions and those of many vigorous characters who have 
exercised murder aud rapine in a wider sphere of destruction. “ Formy 
own part,” he says, “ I confess [ look on this death of hanging to be as 
proper for a hero as any other; and I solemnly declare, that, had Alex- 
ander the Great been hanged, it would not in the least have diminished 
my respect for his memory.’’ The episode of Heartfree and bis wife has 
many trouches of genuine pathos, and the humanity of phage ively 
uuderlies the mocking praise he awards to their hard-hearted and selfis 
persecator. The conversation between Wild aud the Ordinary of New- 
gate is as deservedly celebrated as any passage in Joseph Andrews or 
Tom Jones. The sudden placability of the Ordinary, when Wild inter- 
rupts his holy invectives by offering to treat him to a bottle of wine, is 








main here uatil I join you, I will show it to you, I only want to put a 
shawl and my cottage bonnet on—here is the New Monthly or the Globe 
to amuse you until my return,’’ said Lady Macginnis. 

Mytton turned the matter over in his own mind; he had made an im- 
pression, there was no doubt; he looked down the lace of bis trousers, 
and brushed up his hair and came to the conclusion he was a much better 
looking man than he had ever thought himself before. Lady Macginnis 
was in love with him; on that point there was not a shadow of doubt, in 
is opinion, bat would she show it, or must he make the first advances, 
as Hamlet says, “ Ay, there’s the rub.” 

. * * ¥ a * 
r “‘ Now to business,” said Sir Richard to the sheriff, taking down a deal 

Ox. 

“ What's that for ?”’ said Macgregor. 

“Simply to aid our business,” said Sir Richard, unlocking the box, and 
producing a pair of pistols. 

“ Now, listen to me, sir.’’ 

“T will,” said the sheriff, in abject tones. 

“These pistols alone, or nearly so, remain to me of a once fine fortune, 
now, alas! gorged by those land cormorants—Jews and bill-brokers. 
Not satisfied is Solomons with making me pay cent. per cent., not satis- 
fied with pillaging my property, not satisfied with insulting me, but to 
crown all, he sends a reptile like you to seize the subsistence of the next 
six months, backed as you are by soldiers. Sir! know, then, by my own 
recklessness, by putting my faith in men I believed to be my friends, 
has brought me to my present crisis, but not by dishonesty or fraud—m 
tenantry now owe me far, far beyond the amount of the bill you hold, 
but would I turn them trom their hearths and homes, for their children 
to beg their bread or become meet subjects for the hulks? however— 
enough, here you sit until released by my orders—you shall then go un- 
molested, unhurt, but if you stir an inch it is at your peril. Moffat,” he 
exclaimed, and a short stiff man with a bullet, bulldog head, entered, 
“Gaard Mr. Macgregor; should he attempt to stir, give him—” 

. “A cold pill,” growled Moffat, eyeing him under his shaggy eye- 
rows. 

“Oh, Sir Richard! for pity’s sake, leave me not with that—that thing 
—I will be so quiet, mon. I[ won’t stir limb or leg. I won’t—” 

‘‘Won’t do what ?” inquired Sir Richard. 

‘Won't say what I was going to say.’ 

‘Well, Sir Richard,” replied the sheriff, after a pause, “ suppose that 
velveteen gentleman should fancy, fancy, [ say, I moved, and just popped 
the cold pill into me, it would be culpable homicide, indeed it would, 
Sir Richard. Lock the door, bind me hand and foot, do any thing, but 
leave me to the mercy of that thing.” 

“Never fear,” said Sir Richard, as he left the room. 

And there the sheriff and keeper sat, the former, on the tip end of his 
chair, pale, with perturbation and fear breaking forth at every pore. 

* 7” * * 


“T think she takes a precious long time putting on that cottage bonnet 
and shawl,” exclaimed Mytton, as he turned over the concluding page of 
the New Monthly. ‘By every thing that’s beautiful, half past three !!— 
Hush! I hear breathing—-a geutle tap—the lady’s maid two to one— 
French perhaps—love is the soul of a strapping dragoon—so [ shall just 
take one kiss,” and he stole on tip-toe to the door, opened it, aud bosh and 
clash he went headlong into the hall, over the prostrate boy of Sandy 
Macgregor ! 

“Take that,” said Mytton, when he was once more upon his legs, 
administering a swinging box on the ear, “ take that for eaves-dropping.” 

“Mon alvive, I have feeling: weel mon, that’s my ear, and I will make 
you pay for it, too. A pretty kettle of fish you have got into by keeping 
tho dragoons in the park.” 

‘“* Where are the dragoons?” inquired Mytton. 

“T dinna ken,” replied the sheritl. 

“ Where is Sir Richard—Lady Macginnis ?”’ 

“IT dinna ken.” 





“ What the devil do you ‘ken?’” inquired Jack. 





exceeded only by his objection to that beverage. “ Why wine? Let me 
tell you, Mr. Wild, there is nothing so deceitful as the spirits given us by 
wine. If you must drink, let us have a bowl of punch; a liquor I the 
rather prefer, as it is nowhere spoken agaiust in the Scripture, and as it is 
more wholesome for the gravel, adistemper with which I am grievously 
afflicted.’? This work covers the whole philosophy of that system in ac- 
cordance with which the strong prey upon the weak, and consider supe- 
rior intelligence as given to men only to make them more ingenious 
wolves ce profound tigers. 

In addition to these works, Fielding started, in 1745, a paper in the 
Whig interest, full of euthusia m for the Hanoverian succession, entitled 
The True Patriot. This, with The Jacobite’s Journal, commenced in 
1748, expressed suflicient zeal for the cause of the ministry to en- 
title him to receive some of its favours; but his services were not appre- 
ciated, and meaner men bore off the rewards of loyalty. At last, in 
1749, through the influence of his constant friend, Lyttelton, he received 
a small pension, with the office of Justice of Peace for Westminster and 
Middlesex. This was hardly a reputable position. The magistrates of 
Westminster were culled trading justices, being paid for their services in 
fees,—‘‘a mean and wretched system,” says Scott, “‘ which made it the 
interest of these functionaries to inflame every petty dispute which was 
brought before them, to trade, as it were, in guilt and misery, and wring 
their precarious subsistence out of thieves and pickpockets.” Fielding 
was now brought into connection, as a justice, with the lowest and vilest 
classes of society, with rogues, vagabonds, avd debauchees, and his own 
habits seem to have suffered from the character of his environments. To 
his honour, it must be admitted, he did not avail himself of the means his 
office afforded, of selling justice, or of wringing from the miserable their 
last pittance. He was too humane to make mouey by his position. His 
predecessor, with less business, had cleared £1000 a year; but Fielding 
says, in regard to himeelf, that by composing Vago “ and refusing to 
take a shilling from a man who most undoubtedly would not have anoth- 
er left, I had reduced an income of £500 a year, of the dirtiest money on 
the earth, to little more than £300, a considerable poe of which re- 
mained with my clerk.” He appears to have bent his powerful mind, 
while in this office, to an investigation of the causes and cure of the 
crimes which at that period were so common in Englaud. His charge to 
the Grand Jury of Middlesex, and his Inquiry into the Increase of Thieves 
and Robbers, both full of just remarks and benevolent sentiments, were 
his chief productions on subjects relating to his magenes. 

His office, as we have seen, gave him but a slender income, but he 
could convince nobody of the fact. The Secretary of State told him, 
when he asked for an increase of his pension, that his office was not on all 
accounts a very desirable one, but that all the world knew it was lucra- 
tive. Fielding, theretore, was as poor as ever. Horace Walpole has left 
a picture of him at this time, at once laughable and mortifying. Rigby and 
Bathurst, two of Walpole’s friends, carried a servant ofthe latter, on a 
charge of attempting to shoot his master, before Fielding. He sent word 
that he was at supper, and that they must call in the morning; but they 
pushed into the Justice’s room, and found him banqueting with a blind 
man, a woman of doubtful character, and three Irishmen, “ on some cold 
mutton and a bone of ham, both in one dish, and the dirtiest cloth. He 
never stirred, nor asked them to sit. Rigby, who had seen him come so 
often to beg a guinea of Sir C. Williams, and Bathurst, at whose father’s 
he had lived for victuais, understood that dignity as little, and pulled 
themselves chairs,—on which he civilized.” Rigby and Bathurst doubt- 
leas proved themselves insolent puppies by this conduct, and Horace Wal- 
pole an unfeeling one by his mode of narrating it; but there is little in 
this reflection to excuse the abject position in which the account places 
the magistrate. . P ? . 5 

It was amid the disgusting and ill-paid duties of this office, and while 
under the iufluence of the habits it engendered, that Fielding composed 
Tom Jones, the great prose epic of English literature. He was indebted 
forthe meaus of subsistence, while writing it, to Ralph Allen, Lyttelton, 
and the Duke of Bedford. The former has beenimmortalized, both in the 








character of Allworthy, and in the celebrated couplet of Pope :— 
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* Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 


Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 
His kindness to Fielding was, we believe, wholly unsolicited. He once 
sent him two hundred pounds anonymously, or, at least, before he knew 
him in any other way than asa distressed man of letters. 

Tom Jones -was published by Andrew Millar, the Murray of that period. 
He was a shrewd, enterprising, and notilliberal bookseller, but celebra- 
ted, even in that generation of topers, fur his devotion to the bottle. It 
is said, that for years there was not aday in which he was not in that 
muddled state, which, in Bacchanalian phraseology, goes under the name 
of “ boosy.” In this condition he could always be found behind his coun- 
ter, going through the business of his occupation with commendable gra- 
wity, an though hardly able to stand or speak, still contriving to avoid 

ing mistakes in his dealings both with authors and customers. He 
bought Tom Jones for six hundred pounds, and, on its meeting with ex- 
traordinary success, generously presented the author an additional hun- 
dred, of his own free will. : os 

In Tom Jones, Fielding has comprehended a larger variety of incidents 
and characters under astricter unity of story than in Joseph Andrews ; 
but he has given to the whole a tone of worldliness which does not mar 
the delightful simplicity of the latter. Asan expression of the power 
and breadth of his mind, however, it is altogether his greatest work, and 
in the union or distinct pictorial representation with profound knowledge 
of practical life, is anequalled by any novel in the language. We notouly 
see all the personages as clearly as if they were brought bodily before 
our eyes, bat so close and lifelike is the imitation, that the moment they 
converse, the page itself seems to speak, and, in our illusiou, we hardly 
distinguish reading from listening. Characters and events are so softly 
and yet so indelibly impressed on the imagination, that we care not to 
discriminate between the memory of them and the memory of facts which 
have fallen within our own experience. It would almost seem tu argue 
an unreasonable skepticism to doubt the existence of such a veritable 

rsonage as Square, iover of Plato and Molly Seagrim, with his brain 
Pau of transcendental morality, and his heart ful! of descendental appetites ; 
of Thwackum, malignant orator of grace, and most graceless of boisterous 
malignants: of Ensign Northerton, the very pink of rakes, braggarts, and 
upstarts, with his profane disrespect of ‘* Homo,” his contempt of all 
learning associated in his mind with pedagogic flagellations, and his exul- 
tation atdeceiving * the old put,” his father, out of his intention of making 
him a parson ; of Blifil, the most sublime of didactic coxcombs, with his 
deep and solemn shamming of virtue, so completely a hypocrite that he 
almost conceals himself, and seems more an appearance than a being ; of 
Allworthy, in whose delineation the author’s whole beneticence of heart 
overflows ; andof Tom Jones himself, with his unguided heart glowing 
with all the impulses, disinterested and sensual, mm allowing each to act 
of its own will,—sincere, generous, affectionate, and unprincipled. But, 
above all, what shall we say of Squire Western, next to Falstatf the most 
universally popular of comic creations, and as genuine a lump of clay and 
a as ever started into being under the magical touch of a humorist ? 

is shrewdness, his avarice, his coarse kindness, his sense-defying Jaco- 
bitism, his irresistible unreasonableness ; his brutal anger, making the 
age Which chronicles it shake with oaths, interjections, and screaming 
interrogations ;—loving his daughter as he loves his dogs and korses, and 
willing to use the whip and the spur the moment she does not obey him 
with due alacrity, as in the case of his other brutes ; and loving himself 
with a depth of affection, with a disregard of everything else on and over 
the earth, which touches the pathetic in selfishness ;—all these go to make 
up a character so natural and yet so eccentric, as to disturb our faith in 
the dogma, that reason is the separating line between man and the beast. 

Parson Supple, his spiritual adviser and boon companion, looking after 
the Squire’s soul, and running on his errands, is a suitable apnendage to 
this “ good old English gentleman.”” Then there is Black George, the 
gamekeeper, oscillating between rascality and honesty, like a pendulum; 
the interesting and accomplished family of that gentleman ; and Par- 
tridge, with his proverbs and proverbial pedantry, the unfortunate scape- 
oe of the sins aud vices of others. Sophia Western, whose rich, red 
ips almost peep through the page as we read ; Mrs. Honor, her maid, a 
younger sister of Mrs. Slipslop, with the peculiarities of her blood trip- 
ping trom her tongue in every impertinence she utters; Mrs. Waters, 
and Lady Bellaston, admirably discriminated in their worthlessness; and 
Mrs. Western. and Mrs. Fitzpatrick, aud Molly Seagrim, and Mrs. Miller, 
—are all indisputably genuine, though not together flattering delinea- 
tions of female character. 

Weare, in fact, made acquainted through this book with England, as it 
was in the middle of the eighteenth century. Every personage, from lord 
to chambermaid,—every incident,—every description of costume, an 
amusement, a fashion of dress,—every form ef colloquial speech, vulgar 
or delicate,—every allusion to the political parties which divided the 
country, is a mine of information ; and the whole gives the lie direct to 
half the impressions we derive from history, and enables us to grasp the 
reality and substance of the national life. Squire Western is probably 
but a heightened representation of the country gentleman of that period, 
as he was found by Walpole or Newcastle, ade the minister desired to 
push a measure through the House of Commons, and establislied commer- 
cial relations with its obstinate Jacobites and patriots “ open to reason.” 
Western would have impertectly comprehended a question of na- 
tional policy, but would be sure tohave known the market price of votes. 
The political corruption of that period has been often laid to the different 
administrations of the government. But no reader of Fielding can fail to 


stran, ears ago. There are persons living now, who, in their 
boy hood, read Tom Suita aloud to’ their ‘eats and grandmothers, 
without any thought of impropriety on either side. 

Not only must Fielding be acquitted of intentional immorality in his 
composition of the novel, but it must also be allowed that he has indicat- 
ed the connection of vice and misery, indiscretion and discomfort, as 
closely as the logic of Chillingworth himself could rivet it. But the true 
question of literary morality . -s back of all the considerations to which 
we have referred. The morality of a book is something uuconsciously 
impressed upon it, and is independent of intention. It takes its tone 
from the character of the author, rather than from his opinions or his 
will. If sensuality or malice pervades bis mind, it will find vent in his 
book, however cautiously he may abstain from directly expressing it, 
however affluent he may be in moral and religious canmenpbet. hus 
we see many a modern novel, professing the loftiest principles and senti- 
ments, seemingly only too elevated to be practical, and yet as truly 
licentious as the amatory verses of Rochester or the rakish comedies of 
Sedley ; and many a treatise of theology, studded all over with Scriptare 
quotations, and yet as maliguant and irreligious in spirit as if it were in- 
spired by the Devil himself. 

If we try Fielding by this test, we shall, it is true, find Tom Jones as 
moral as The Loves of the Angels, or The Corsair, not to speak of Little’s 
poems, Don Juan, and the prodigies of profligacy we import from France: 
but we shall not find it moral in the true sense of the term. Fielding 
suffered too much from his own vices and fullies, not to know what a 
miserable sham and deceit is that happiness which comes from a viola- 
tion of moral laws, and he would have been the last man intentionally to 
recommend it to others; but his character was what his life had made it, 
and his sensations accordingly penetrate his verbal ethics, flash out in 
the turn of his seutences, and peep through the best-intentionued morsels 
of moral advice he is so ready to give. There were no malignant vices 
in his composition, nothing which urged him to defy heaven or vilify and 
hate man: but he necessarily had too much toleration for what Gibbon, 
with characteristic indulgence to the sensual, calls the “amiable weak- 
nesses of our nature ;” and this prevents him from arranging his wonder- 
fully vivid representations in relation to higher laws than those which 
inhere in the things themselves. He had, in short, if the term be admis- 
sible, a good deal of honest sensuality ; that is, he never elaborately dis- 
guised it in dainty sentiment and philanthropic metaphysics, according 
to the modern custom; and thougt the quality is a blot apon his works, 
and limits the upward movement of his mind, it is hardly so insidiously 
depraving as the Satanic sentimentality and sugared corruption which 
have succeeded it. 

The brilliant success of Tom Jones, which lifted Fielding at once to an 
almost undisputed eminence among the great writers of his century, 
seems to have emboldened him to proceed in his new vocation. He ac- 
cordingly commenced Amelia, and completed and published it in 1751— 
performing, at the same time, his duties as a magistrate, and occasionally 
throwing otf a pamphlet on some subject which engaged public attention 
at the time. Hus proposal for making an effectual provision for the poor 
proves that he had applied his miud with no inconsiderable force to 
social and political questious; and his short essay on the mysterious case 
of Elizabeth Canning, “ia which,” as Scott ebserves, “ he adopted the 
cause of common sease against popular prejadice, and failed, in conse- 
quence, in the object of his publication,” reflected credit on his sagacity 
and his benevoleuce. 

Amelia is a novel not geuerally read even by those who appreciate the 
other works of Fielding. It must be admitted that it indicates a decay 
of vigour, not in the delineation of character or in the vividness of parti- 
cular scenes, but in that fusion of all the parts into a living whole, and 
that elastic and onward movement of the narrative which are the charm 
of Tom Jones. It lingers and loiters at times around a character or au 
incident, not lovingly and in the spirit of enjoyment, as in Joseph An- 
drews, but seemingly from a lack of strength or invention to proceed. 
But, of all his novels, it leaves the finest impression of quiet domestic 
delight, of the sweet home feeling, and the humanities connected with it. 
We have not the glad spring or the glowing summer of his genius, but its 
autumnal mellowness and mitigated sunshine, with something of the 
thoughtfulness befitting the season. Amelia herself, tae wife and the 
mother arrayed in all matronly graces, with all her rosy children about 
her, is a picture of womanly gentleness and beauty, and unostentatious 
heroism, such as never leaves the imagination in which it has once found 
a place. This cliaracter Fielding is said to have drawn from the model of 
his first wife, while in Booth he intended, partly, atleast to represent the 
weaknesses, follies, and improvideace which characterized himself. No- 
thing can be more beautiful than the fidelity with which Amelia adheres 
to her affectionate but unworthy husband, the refinement of love she dis- 
plays in concealing from him her knowledge of his intrigue with Miss 
Matthews, and the full-hearted affection with which she greets him on 
his return from every adventure, where his imprudence has laid up a new 
store of sorrows for herself. Booth never thinks her unreasonable but 
on two occasions, when she insists on his breaking off his acquaintance 
with two friends, apparently from mere caprice. He afterwards discov- 
ers, that they were pestering her with dishonourable proposals, and that 
she would not tell him the true reason of her dislike, from the apprehen- 
sion that the result would be a duel. 

Most of Fielding’s pathos is unintentional and unconscious, and is com- 
mouly overlooked both by readers and critics ; but there is one scene in 








see how common it was for a person holding a portion of the legislative 
pews of the country, to consider it a piece of property, which should not 

e induced to alter a simple “ aye” without an introduction to the secret 
service money. There is a great difference between a prime minister who 
corrupts representatives, anda prime minister who has to deal with re- 
presentatives who set themselves = for sale. In the latter case, that 
statesman would seem to be the best, who contrives to purchase the 
largest number of votes with the smallest expenditure of the public 
money. 

In addition to the wealth of character and incident in this novel, its 
fulness of spirit and hammour, and its almost exhaustless capacity to amuse 
and to instruct, the story is distinguished from that of most works of tic- 
tion by its artistic unity and completeness. It contains nothing, if we ex- 
cept the episode of the Old Man of the Mill, which interferes with the 
main design. With a beautiful art, so felicitously concealed as to seem 
instinctive, incident grows out of incident, at once springing from and de- 
veloping character; and the stream of events, growing broader with every 
accession, flows naturally forward to the catastrophe. The style also 
varies with the scenes, exhibiting a singular command of apt and pictorial 
language and is especially delicious in the expression of strong and mock- 
heroic grandeur. The description of the battle between Molly Seagrim 
and half of the parish in which she does such direful execution among the 
country uymphs and swains, is a masterpiece of triumphant parody. Bat 
no quotations or allusions would do any justice to the exquisite perfection 
of this novel, in respect either to its plot, its characters, or its style. 

There has been much speculation on the question, whether Tom Jones 
is an immoral work. Scott decides it somewhat after the manner in 
which Dr. Johnson decides a similar question regarding the morality of 
The Beggar's Opera. He says that the novel never added one libertine 
to the company of licentious debauchees; and he fears that the frankness 
and geuerosity of the hero have found as few imitators as his vice and in- 
discretion. This jiidgment, however, implies that all minds are healthy 
enough to escape contamination from immoral works of imagination, 
which is just the reverse of the fact. 

The discussion of the question in respect to the novel under considera- 
tion may be considerably narrowed by attempting to define in what the 
immorality of a work cousists. Some persons, without ailuwing for 
changes in national manners, pronounce coarse and direct expression, in 
plain, plump words, to be immoral; and in this sense, Tom Jones shares 
the stigma with Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, with Dr. South and many 
a luminary of the charch. Others consider all representation of profligacy 
and falsehood, unaccompanied by resounding maxims declaring their 
naughtiness, to be immoral; and in this sense, every deliueator of life and 
charactor is bound to be immoral by the first principles of his art. Others, 
without the breadth of mind to take in the whole dosign and total effect 
of a work of imagination, cond*mn it as licentious by fastening their mo- 
ral gripe on some particular scene, which should be viewed in its rela- 
tions. A few, with a juster and more catholic judgment, confine the ac- 
cusation to books intended to inflame the passions and unsettle the princi- 
ples, coming from an incurably corrupt mind, which basely wakes itself 
the pander to appetite and crime. 

Certainly, in this last meaning, Tom Jones cannot be pronounced im- 
moral. Fielding’s object was, undoubtedly, that which he professed in 
his prefaze,—to recommend goodness and innocence; to show that no 
acquisitions of guilt cau compensate for the loss of that solid inward com- 
fort of mind which is the lot of the virtuous; to employ all his wit and 
humour in laughing men out of their favourite vices and follies; and to 
inculcate the truth, that virtue and innocence fall into the snares of de- 
ceit and villany chiefly through indiscretion. He also asserts, that there 
is nothing in the book “ inconsistent with the strictest rules of decency, 
or which can offend the chastest eye in its perusal,”—a statement which 
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this novel which goes uate to the heart. We refer to that where 
Amelia is represented aloue at evening in her little room, expecting, alter 
a weary day of anxiety and care, her husband to supper, and pleased at 
the idea that she has prepared a meal of which he is particularly fond. 
She waits hour after hour until midnight, but he does not come. It ap- 
pears that he is at the gaming-table with Captain Trent, hazarding and 
losing guineas by the score, and laying up fresh troubles for himself and 
her. She, the same afternoon, had checked a desire to buy some little 
luxury for herself, because it would cost sixpence, a sum she thought 
she could not spare from their small hoard. Weare inclined to forgive 
Captain Booth all his errors but this disappointment to Amelia. No 
reader ever mustered sufficient charity to cover that cruel thoughtless 
ness, although the wife pardoned it at once. 

The characters of this novel are delineated in Fielding’s most felicitous 
manner, aud possess sufficient variety to have established a reputa- 
tion for any other author. Dr. Harrison, a clergyman after the style of 
Parson Adams, but discriminated from him by his abruptness of tone, his 
greater knowledge of the world, and his cynicism, assumed to veil a 
boundless beneticence, is a grand personation of practical Christianity. 
Sergeant Atkinson, with his deep, quiet, humble love, his devotion to 
Booth and Amelia, his self-sacrificing generosity, is one of those embodi- 
ments of goodness of heart which Fielding, to his honour, delighted to 
represent, The fair and frail and malicious Miss Matthews; the shrewd, 
knowing, learned, equivocal Mrs. Bennet ; the vapid Mrs. James; Colo- 
nel Bath, with his high sense of honour, and perfect willingness to blow 
ont the braius of his best friend on a punctilio ; Colonel James, the polite 
town rake, complacent in his shallow baseness ; the dogmatic young 
theological student, who violently dispates with Dr. Harrison, to the 
great chagrin of his politic father, who appreciates benefices better than 
logic; the litle, round, fat Mrs. Ellison, the best natured of pimps; and, 
especially, that wretched devotee of lust, and embodiment of all which 
is disgusting ir sensaality the ‘ord who is her employer,—are characters 
which Fielding in his best days hardly excelled. The descriptions of 
town life, also, are so graphic, and we seem transported to the London of 
1750. The masquerade at Rane!agh, and the scene at Vauxhall, where 
the two brainless town-bloods frighten Amelia and the children with 
their profanity and insolence, are daguerreotypes of manners. The 
author evidently intended that the novel should have a moral effect upon 
his readers, and the fact that many scenes would now be accounted 
coarse or licentious ouly proves that manners have changed. ‘ The 
Beaux Stratagem” or “ Love and a Bottle’ would now be considered 
strange productions to findin the hands ofa lady ; yet the virtuous and 
tender Amelia, who reads Barrow’s sermons with so much profit, and 
whom Dr. Harrison considers the saint of his church, is represented as 
solacing a weary hour of impatient watching in perusing “ the admirable 
comedies” of Farquhar. 

Tue comparative failure of Amelia threw Richardson and his admirers 
into ecstasies. Mrs, Donallan asks him if he is going to leave them to 
Captain Booth and Betty Thoughtless for their examples. “ As for poor 
Amelia, she is so greata fool, we pity her, but cannot be humble enough 
Lo desire to imitate her.” Richardson, in reply, assures her that Captain 
Booth has done his own business; that the piece is as dead as if it had 
been published forty years ago, as to sale ; and that Mr. Fielding “ seems 
in his last journal ashamed of it himself, and promises to write no more.” 
He compliments his correspondent on her “ admirable” remark, that, by 





several strokes in the novel, Fielding “ designed to be good; but lost 
his genius, low humour, and spirit, in the attempt.” Again, he chuckles 
over the assumed fact, that Fielding had been beaten by his own imita- 
tors, and that since the time “ his spurious brat, Tom Jones,” met with 
its “unaccountable success,” the public have discovered what “ stuff” 
they have been admiring. But his happiest expression of petty rancour 





ter, pity 
Fielding ; describes how he insulted the sisters of the latter, by hie de- 
preciation of their brother ; and narrates the whole in a strain of moral 
coxcombry, unexcelled in the annals of Pharisaic criticism. “ I could not 
help telling his sisters, that I am equally surprised at, and concerned for, 
his continual lowness. Had your brother, said I, been born in a stable, 
or been a runner at a sponging-house, one should have thought him a 
genius, and wished he had the advantage of a liberal education, and 
of being admitted into company.” He goes on to say, that it is beyond 
his conception, that a man of family, having ‘ some learning, and who 
really is a writer, should descend so excessively low in his pieces. Who 
can care for any of his people ?” But the most Indicrous outbreak of 
conceit, both o respectability and wit, follows this precious specimen of 
Christian commiseration. *‘ A person of honour,” he says, ‘‘ asked me, 
the other day, what he could mean by saying in his Covent Garden jour- 
nal, that he had followed Homer and Virgil in his Amelia. I answered, 
that he was justified in saying so, because he must mean Cotton’s Virgil 
Travestied, where the women are drabs and the men scoundrels.” 
Keats represents himself as ence being in a very genteel circle of wit- 
snappers, who, in speaking of Kean, the actor, atfected to regret that he 
kept such low company. Keats remarks, that he wished at the time he 
was one ofthat company. No one can read Richardson's correspondence, 
and be bored by the insipidity of his female toadies and persons of 
honour, without Nels erfectly willing to exchange their refinement for 
Fielding’s “ excessive lowness.”’ 

Fielding was superior to the small malice and miserable vanity which 
would prompt such a mode of attack as that adopted by Richardson. To 
his large and tolerant mind, it would have appeared ridiculous to wreak 
a personal spite against an author by depreciating his works. Pope and 
Swift had both referred to him in early life, with a contemptuous fleer 
at his talents ; but it never entered his brain to refuse to quote and praise 
them because they disliked him. In the fifth number of the Jacobite 
Journal, published at a time when he knew that Richardson was exulting 
over his supposed failures, and making his genius the butt of his insolent 
pity, he speaks in terms of high eulogy of Clarissa Harlowe. He knew 
human nature too well not to divine the meanness to which the deli- 
neator of Clarissa and Clementina would descend, when his sensitive 
vanity was stung by ridicule ; but it was a part of his philosophy to 
view such things with goodnatured indulgence, and not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge the good qnalities which might exist in connection with vices 
so paltry and so malignant. . 

Millar, Fielding’s publisher, paid one thousand pounds for Amelia, 
thinking it would meet with the success of Tom Jones ; but while it 
was in press, he obtained a hint that it was an inferior work, and might 
turn outa bad speculation. His stratagem to save himself from loss in- 
dicated the ingenuity of a master-mind in “the trade.” At a general 
sale to the booksellers, he told them, with his accustomed tipsy gravity 
that he should sell his other publications at the usual terms, but that 
there was such a demand for Amelia he should be compelled to decline 
all offers for that except ata reduced discount. The booksellers, cunning 
as they were, were all deceived by his manner, greedily swallowed the 
bait, aud the whole edition was ordered before it was published. 

After the publication of his last novel, Fielding returned to his former 
occupation of uewspaper essayist, and commenced, in 1752, The Covent 
Garden Journal. In this paper he published some of his most agreeable 
essays. Hisstyle in these has the cosiness and abandonment of an after 
dinner chat, and is peculiarly felicitous in gossiping comments on literature 
and manners. In this journal he was drawn into a verbal quarrel with 
Smollett, who had established a fame by Roderick Random and Peregrine 
Pickle second only to his own. The Journal was discontinued on account 
of Fielding’s health, which now suffered trom a complication of diseases, 
of which the principal were asthma, dropsy, and jaundice. The physicians 
recommended a milder climate as the only means oad aye | his life, 
and Lisbon was fixed upon for his residence. Before he went, however, 
he undertook, at the request of the Duke of Newcastle, and for a fee of 
six hundred pounds, to extirpate some gangs of robbers and murderers 
who infested the metropolis. After performing this duty with great saga- 
city and complete success, he prepared for his voyage. On the 26th of June, 
1754, he took that melancholy leave of his children which he has describ- 
ed with such affectionate pathos in his Yoyage to Lisbon. ‘This, his latest 
work, cut short by death, indicates that his mind was bright and his spir- 
its joyous, to the very verge of the tomb. He died at Lisbon, in the be 
ginning of October, 1754, in the forty.eighth year of his ege. His family, 
consissting of a wife and four children, were left penniless, but were 
preserved from want by the kindness of Sir John Fielding, and the ever 
active charity of Ralph Allen. At » Sha 

It would seem that the most rigid moralist, in reviewing the events of 
a life illustrated by virtues so imperfectly rewarded, and by vices so 
severely expiated, as that of Fielding, would be inclined rather to regret 
his misfortune than harshly to condemn his faults. His whole existence, 
from the age of twenty, was one long struggle with fortune, in which he 
bore humiliations and experienced distress which would have crushed a 
more sensitive spirit at theoutset. His life, judged by its external events, 
without taking into account the character of the man, appears as wretched 
as any chronicled in the calamities of genius. But it was the peculiar 
constitution of his nature, that those qualities which whirled him into 
excesses blunted the edge of the miseries into which his excesses plunged 
him. In his lowest state, he rarely desponded, rarely lost the vigor of his 
intellect and the gladness of disposition. Lady Mantague, writing soon 
after she heard of his death says that‘ his happy oonstitution (even when 
he had with great pains half demolished it) made him forget every evil, 
when he was before a venison pasty or over # flask of champagne; and I 
am persuaded,” she adds, ‘he knew more happy moments than any 
prince upon earth. His natural spirits gave him rapture with a cook- 
maid, and cheerfulness when he was starving in a garret.” As acon- 
seqence of this felicity of disposition, he never whined about his misfor- 
tunes, never scolded the public for neglecting him, never presented his 
sensualities and weaknesses as the result of his ardent genius. From all 
nauseous cant of this kind, which so commonly infects authors and their 
biographers, Fielding’s seuse of honour would have preserved him, even 
if he had not been saved from it by his sense ofthe pleasurable. And that 
much abused noun of multitude, the World, against whose injustice poets 
have ever stormily inveighed, may find two consolations, at least, for its 
comparative neglect of Fielding ;—in the thought, that it could not possi- 
bly have lavished upon him an amount of welth which his improvidence 
would not instantly have wasted: and in the reflection, that, but for his 
poverty, he never would have produced those exquisite creations of hu- 
mour and imagination, with their large knowledge of human nature and 
their large toleration of human infirmity, which have made his name im- 
mortal. 








THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEODORE HOOK. 


This review ofanew work recently published ia London under the above title, is taken 
from the Spectator. 

Theodore Hook may be placed at the head of that class of “ wits,” 
almost peculiar tv England, who applied their talents to political purposes 
and contributed more perhaps than eratory or hope towards keeping their 

arty together in bad times, ty enlisting the laughers on its side, giving a 
Bond of union to its followers by uttering their prejudices in a spicy and 
popular form, and feeding their anger or worse passions by peppering the 
sore places of their enemies. Single songs under the Stuarts (especial 
under Charies the Second) may display a deeper knowledge of men an 
much larger ideas of the English constitution and of government in gen- 
eral—in both which things poor Hook was rather deficieut ; Hanbury 
Williams, we think, had a nicer perception of the humorous in character 
and Mvore a more sparkling play of wit with refinement of manner ; but 
all these men were amateurs or guerillas. They wrote when they pleas- 
ed, and what they pleased ; they could waitfor a subject and the vein to 
handle it, and not send it forth till they had worked it up to their ideas of 
finish. For some years Theodore Hook was atit week after week, a8 
“ regular as the Sunday came;” and if much was coarse, much trivial and 
dependent upon the time, and much animated by what he would have 
called the spirit of Flankeyism, the palm of readiness and fluency must 
be awarded him ; whilea mere selection from his political jeux d’esprit 
rival or exceed in bulk the whole labours of his rivals, and in merit cer- 
tainly equal, and we think surpass them. Ifhe be compared with Moore 
especially, Theodore Hook will be found to excel in substance, direct- 
ness, and vigour; he is thinking of his work and its object, not, of the pretty 
way in which he is doing it; while, strange to say of suche farceur, he seems 
animated by a more earnest spirit than Moore—to be really indignant 
against the follies or vices he assails: and probably he was for the time, 
or in theory. He appears to have had from inheritance and early associa- 
tion the player’s notions of loyalty, and he got such ideas of religion as 
such a mind could entertain from the connection of “ Church and State,” 
and the fact of his brother being a (political and polemical) Dean. 

In his life Theodore Hook bore a strong generic resemblance to the race 
whom our ancestors called “ wits; especially in the indifference shown 
towards his difficulties by those whom he amused The day had indeed 





gone by when a man of his varied and popular powers was {requently in- 
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debted to the “ treats” of his friends for his meals, had often no other bed 
than a bulk or a bundle of straw in a lodging-house, and furnished the 
satirist with smiles for the swiftness or dexterity with which he eluded 
the bailiffs. But his life, if less visibly poor and wretched, was a8 harassed 
as theirs; while the state he at one time affected, and “ the aygenrence 
he always kept up, introduced into his embarrassments an € ement of 
large and varied difficulties, from which the oider authors were freed. In 
Hook’s case the distresses seemed the result of folly produced by Fate. 
What could possess him to take the house of a lord, to live like a lord, and 
to enter ain lords, it is difficult to tell: bis literary celebrity, and his social 
powers of amusing—perhaps excelling those of Mathews enema wont 
alwayshave procured him the lords and the living; and his wmestic 
establishment was not, accurding to his biographer, oue that could induce 
him to cultivate a connexion for the purpose of introducing his family. In 
this gulf of maguificent living, was not only swallowed up the £2,000 : 
year he drew from the John Bull during the zenith of its popularity, an 
the large sums he gained from his novels, but a good many future gains 
that were never oh ase) This was his way of doing things, according to 
Mr. Barham. sips “i 
a6 uccess of Mr. Hook's first novels, and the large sums they Drought 
PAA ig eet. tale as is too often the case with literary men au ~ a of 
much of his subsequent embarrassment: his better jecewont was any 4 lete y ‘ - 
zled by the prospect thatappeared to open ; he a tot ~s bee py — a he 
his pea an alinost unlimited income was placed pA mere vn : . wd oe . 
out accordingly into expenses, and adopted a style of hospita ihae tan — ¢ ° 
most disastrous consequences. His first step was to give up, in 1527, his - nee 
ishment at Putney, and hire a large and fashionable mansion in Cleveland 
_ to ‘ng to his friend Lord Lowther, butin the hands at that time of the late 
aged “anew For this he paid 200/. a year and immediately laid out between 
- pom notch ‘usands pounds in furniture and decorations ; accepting bills for the 
bere pret theo 2 to the returns from the John Bull and other publications for the 
a esoutes meettiem, This was his great error, and one which no amount of exer- 
pets oe to repair. Ready money became scarce, sup lies were to be raised 
pry cost ; his ascount with the paper was overdrawn, and the patience of his co- 
proprietors exhausted ; fresh engagements were in consequence entered into, and 
advances obtained from the puolishers. a fi 
7 
“ The proceeds of his intellectual resources being thus mortgaged and forestall- 
ed, and fs energies in consequence withdrawn from the Bull in favour of more 


pressing claimants, the sale of the paper, together with his clear profit of two | 


thousand a year, began rapidly to sink. Straitened and reduced, he remained 
nevertheless, for a time, unwilling to retrench : there was but une alternative, and 
he became speedily entangled in the meshes of usurers and bill-discounters, and 
all the obscenetribe of vampires that feed on the extravagant and necessitous. It 
is not, ho vever, without a feeling of satisfaction, that we are enabled to trace much 
of the pecuniary distress in which he became so early and apparently so inexpli- 
cably involved, to the nee or ill fortune of others, In 1831, we find him 
soliciting advances from his publishers, on the ground of a ‘ loss of upwards of 
£1,500. sustained daring the year by the bankruptcy or two or three friends. His 


connexion with one firm in particular plunged him into sudden and considerably | 


difficulty: he had undertaken the editership of some literary speculation, and had 
received large sutns, in paper, on account, most of which had been paid into the 
hands of his upholsterers; when the failure of the house. just as these bills were 
beconing due, entailed upon him quite unexpectedly tle necessity of finding the 
money to meet them,” 

Much of Hook’s improvidence may be traced to the circumstances and 
training of his early years. He lost his motherin boyhood. His father, a 
prolificand popular musical composer in his day, allowed him to do pret. 
ty much as he pleased. After the education of boarding-schools aad a 
short sojourn at Harrow, where he got such learning as he had, (for in a 
brief career at college, subsequently, he accquired nothing,) Mr. Hook im- 

ressed Theodore into the service of the theatre. In his sixteenth year 
Se was associated with his father in the concoction of a musical drama in 
two acts, announced as “ The Soldier's Retarn, or What can Beauty do : 
the overture and Music entirely new, composed by Mr. Hook.” The ac- 
ting of an Irishman by Jack Jolustone floated the puerile piece, and Theo- 
dore received £50 ashia suare. This was iu 1805; aud henceforth the 
stripling became a dramatic author and ‘‘man upon town’’—free of the 
theatres before and dchind the curtain— the pet of the green-room; with 
a literary celebrity enough to introduce him into society, and amusing 
powers to enlarge his visiting-list, till it extended, Mr. Barham says, 
through Sheridan, to Carlton House; while he was known for fracas aud 
“hoaxes” that would not have been tolerated in his later days. The ex- 

enses of this kind of life were maintained on credit, till his appointment, 
in 1813, to the Treasurership of the Mauritius. The source of this pat- 
ronage is obscure: a more scaudalous appointment, be the source what 
it might, cau scarcely be imagined ; and so itturned out. In 1817 a defici- 
ency of many thousands in the colonial chest was discovered ; and after 
an inquiry of several months, Hook was sent in custody to England ; 
where he arrived in January 1819. Upon tais incident the present work 
throws no new light, as to whether Hook or his subordinate was the de- 
faulter; all that is clear is the luas of the money. Butwhen Mr. Barbam 
acquits Hook on the score of the diflicuity of getting through so large a 
sum (between £9,000 and £12,000) ina small colony without attracting 
attention, he forge's his English debts and his taste for gaming. 

On his retura to England, Hook at first remained under aclond, and 
took quiet lodgings in Somers Town. There he continued, notwithstand- 
ing the success of the John Bull, started in 1820, uutil his arrest as a de- 
faulter in 1823. In 1825 be was discharged from custody, aud took a house 
at Putney, on a scale not incommensurate with his then income ; but re 
moved in 1827, as we have seen already, to Cleveland Row, and at atime 
when his income, we suspect, was not increasing. During those years, 
he appears to bave lived a life of continual excitement from literary exer- 
tion, social improvisation, the pleasures of the table, and embarrassed 
affairs. Me. Barham, whose fither knew him well, gives a picture of his 
life during the latter part of it, which with a little softeniug might possi- 
bly apply to a large portion of his career. 

“We might venture to supply, by way of specimen, a sketch by no means 
overcharged of one of those restless life—exhausting days in which the seemingly 

iron energies of Theodore Hook were prematurely consumed. A late breaktast 
—his spiritsjaded by tie exertions of enretigg 6 and further depressed by the 
impending weight of some pecuniary ditliculty ; large arrears of literary toil to be 
made up; the meal sent away antasted ; every power of his mind forced and 
strained for the next four or tive hours upon the subject that happens to be in hand 
—then a rapid drive into town and a visit, first to one club, where, the centre of 
an admiring circle, his intellectual faculties are again upon the stretch, and again 
aroused and sustained by artificial means; the same thing repeated at a second— 
the same drain and the same supply—a ballot or ‘ general meeting’ at a third, the 
chair taken by Mr. Hook,—who, as a friend observes, addresses the members, 
produces the accounts, audits and passes them, gives a succinct statement of the 
prospects and finances of the society, parries an awkward question, extinguishes a 
grumbler, confounds an opponent, proposes ‘ a vote of thanks’ to himself, seconds, 
carries it, and ‘ returns thanks with a vivacious rapacity that entirely confounds 
the unorganised schemes of the minority ; then a chop in the committee room 
and ‘just one tumbler of brandy end water,’ or ¢wo ; and we fear the catalogue 
would not always close there. 

“ Off next to take his place at some lordly banquet, where the fire of wit is to 
be stirred again into dazzling blaze. and fed by fresh supplies of potent stimulants. 
Lady A—— has never heard one of his delightful extempores; the piano-forte is 
at hand—we have seen it established with malice prepense in the dining room 
when he has been expected ; fresh and more vigorous effurts of fancy, memory, 
and application, are called for—all the wondrous machinery of the brain taxed and 
strained to the very utinost—smiles and applause reward the exertion; and per 
haps one more chanson, if he has thrown hunseif thoroughly i’ the vein, is craved 
as a special favour ; or possibly, if the call has been made too early or too late, 
some dull witted gentleman hints that he is a little disappointed in Mr. Hook ; and 
the host admits that he has not been so happy as he has known hin. He retires 
at last, but not to rest—not tohome. Half an hour at Crockford’s is proposed by 
some gay companion as they quit together ; we need not continue the picture ; 

the half hour is quadrupled, and the excitement of the preceding evening is as 
nothing to that which now ensues ; whether he rises from the table winner or loser. 

y the time he has reached Fulham the reaction is complete, and in a state of 
utter prostration, bodily and mental, he seeks his pillow ; to run, perhaps, pre- 

cisely a similar course on the morrow.” 

The result might have beeu predicted. Notwithstanding an iron con. 
stitution, he died at the age of fifty-one, apparently of “ gin liver,” a dis- 
— which, originat'ug in moderate doses of alcohol, impairs the diges- 

ton, destroys the fuuctious of the liver, and induces death by something 

1&8 inanition. 
fi The Life of Theodore Hook is vather a slight affair. 

cient in lar 
confusion it 


Mr. Barham is de- 
geuess and plan; there isno method aud some chronological 
ee 1 his stracture. As a dramatist, Hook is rather underrated by 

lographer; his novels are much overrated ; for in their “ humours” 
pate Baer ar much better thau clever caricatures, and his serious parts 
one — Staulially melo-dramas; he founded no school of his own, and 
fom phen pen in any other. Hook's fame must rest upon his political 
ROW, fe x get aud that kindof celebrity is continually waning. Even 
pode auy of his fugitive pieces cau only be read with zest by those who 

ember the time when they were produced and the persons they 


Satiri : : F 
oa’ But many, itslould be said, have a humour, a breadth, and a 
attain’ that promise as much permanence as such productions cau 


aie second volume, devoted to what is called the Remains, consists of 
4 vad a id Postical selections from the John Bull made by Hook himself 
elore his death. but the publication of which was eispended. The pa- 
pee were subsequeutly cousidered by Mr. Barham, who omitted some as 
00 personal ; but it is provable that he lopped too freely. We miss seve. 








The Aion, 


ral things that were better and not more personal than some which are 
printed ; and after all, perhaps, Hook’s personalities have been exaggera- 
ted. There was, no doubt, a sensual coarseness about the naiare of Hook, 
which made his attacks offensive to taste and sometimes to propriety ; but 
those who remember the carica'ures and other assaults upon George the 
Fourth and his Court, or read the Satirical and Humorous Poems of 
Thomas Moore, may doubt whether Hook stands alone in personality. 


~~ 


THE ESCURIAL.. 


TRAVELLERS’ Op1Inions—Forp—Dumas—G AvuTIER. 


The Escurial has ever been deemed one of the wonders of the world. 
It has often been described, but a building which resembles nothing else 
of its kind, and the mere mention of which never fails to awaken the 
| deepest curiosity and interest, could not but éuggest something new to 
the thoughtful and imaginative mind of Alexandre Dumas, and the artistic 
and critical judgment of Theophile Gautier The opinions and im- 
pressions of both are well calculated to fillup the same canvas, and 
combined to present a picture delineated with unusual power aud colour- 
ed with more than ordinary art. 

The Camino real, as the road is called which leads from Madrid to 
| the Escurial, a distance of —_ leagues and a quarter, although of little 
/use to commerce or the public, is admitted by Ford to be magnificent 
| like others that led to the covers and convents of the king, whether monk, 
| gamekeeper, or both, as the Austrians aud Bourbons mostly were. But 





tropolis and the palace as barren, desolate, and without grandeur ; the 
soil poor, and the boor who scratches it almost a savage. 

Our more evthusiustic Frenchmen saw barrenness and desolation also ; 
but their lively imaginations found a relief to this. To the artist the 
landscape did not want grandeur. The absence ofall vegetation, he says, 
imparted a distinctness and severity to the out!ine that was quite extra. 
| ordinary. The great plains, says Dumas, bordered by rocky horizons, 
‘have an aspect of austerity which is pleasing to the imagination. “1 
| have seen,” he adds, further on, ‘* few landscapes possessed of a charac- 
ter so wild and so grandiose as that which we had before our eyes; a 

thousand feet beneath us, as acontinnation of abrupt rocks and of preti- 
| pices which spotted the slopes with deep shadows, there extended to the 
right a plain without an end, marbled like the skin of a gigantic lizard, 
with yellow spots and great black stripes.” Gantier says, “ the stcnes 
of a bluish gray colour, scattered about like the scales on a coat of ermine, 
had the aspect of warts ou the rough back of a centenary crocodile.” 
“A great and bountiful nature after Salvator Rosa,” says the poet. 

Then for the first impression communicated by this leviathan of archi- 
tecture. “ The effect from a distance,” says Gautier, “is very fine, it is 
that of an immense Oriental palace. The cupola of stone and the balls 
that terminate all the points, coutribute much to this illusion.” “A 
sepuichral colossus,” says Damas, ‘ in truth, in every respect worthy o! 
the man who chose a desert for his capital and « tomb tor his palace.” 
‘Asa whole,” says Ford, “it rises grandly from the gardens and terraces, 
embosomed in plantations which fringe the edge of the desert; all 
around, on either side, from roseless Las Rosas and Galapagar, is dehesa 
¥y despoblado.” 

Ford tells us that Philip II. built the Escurial (or Escorial, he writes 
it) to fulfil a panic-inspired vow made during the battle of St. Quintia, 
when he employed the aid of San Lorenzo, just as Fualvius Flaccus and 
Appius Claudius vowed a temple to Japiter under similar circumstances. 
But both Dumas end Gautier give a different version of the story, and 
one which we must acknowledge to be more in accordance with the 
character of the gloomy and superstitious tyrant. Obliged in the course 
of the siege of St. Quintin to direct a battery of cannon against the 
church of St. Lawrence, Philip became terrified lest the saint should be 
irritated at seeing his church so ill-treated, and he made a vow to build 
| another in his honour far more magnificent than the one which he was 
unintentionally forced to destroy.* Ford, however, has many authori- 
ties in his favour, especially that of the Dake of Braganza, who says, 
“ Celui qui faisait un si grand veu doit avoir eu grand peur.” The fact is, 
that most probably fear and superstition both played their part in sug- 
gesting the vow, and other feelings and objects sprang up in the progress 
of its talfilmeut, to give to the original intention a development not even 
auticipated by the royal originator. His father’s dying wish for a truly 
royal burial-place, bis own architectural propensities (ia which Philip 
somewhat resembled Ze roi magon of our own days), and the exhortations 
of the church, all combined to produce a pile whose colossal proportions 
have been justly said to be proportionate only to his piety and his fears. 

San Lorenzo, the Hercules of this most ultra-Catholic Philip, was a na- 
tive of Huerea, who, according to Stephanus, suffered martyrdom in the 
time of the Emperor Decius., It is against our wish that in this little 
notice of the Escurial, we should find ourselves at variance with Mr. 
Ford, tor whose admirable guide we entertain the highest respect; bu’ 
there is surely an error either of person or date, when he says that St. 
Lawrence was broiled by Valentianus, August 10, 261? Nor can we 
sympathise witk the vein of ironical incredulity with which Mr. Ford 
narrates the martyrdom of a zealous Christian. ‘He was broiled,’’ he 
says, “on a slow fire, and not quickly done, @ Ja bifstec. He bore the 
operation with great sangfroid, tor Pradentius (Peri. If. 401) relates that 
he dirécted the cooks to turn him when one side was burut ‘ Converte 
partem corporis, salis crema/um,’ then ‘ludibundus,’ he jocosely invited 
them to eat him, and see whether he was most savoury if well doue or 
under done.” . * ® * * 

Be the philosuphy of the thing, however, as it may, certain it is that 
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monument the form of a gridiron, in commemoration of the martyrdom ot 


genius toa plan worthy of tho beefsteak club or ‘ Cobbett’s Register, 
was inleed the real martyr.” The tirst stone was laid April 23, 1563, by 
Juan Baptista de Toledo. whose great pupil, Jain de Herrera, finished 
his pile, September 13, 1584. 


the gloomy majesty of the son of Charles V. 
Peterhotf, in Russia—por Versailles, in France. The Escurial can be compared 


man, and of an age fashioned to his will by that man, during the sleepless hours 
Which that eternal sun which never set upon his dominions gave to him. 

None will saythat the Escurial is beautifal. Oue cannot admire the terrible; 
we shudder before it. Philip himself, when the architect presented him the 
thousand keys of the monument dreamed by his inflexible genius, musthave shud- 
dered as he touched them. The first idea that strikes the mind is, that the Es 


granite. Have you ever gone down into a mine with the consciousness that a 
whole mountain was weighing down upon you? The sensation that is experienced 
on entering into the Escurial is alone analogous to it. 

To reach all other monuments one ascends, to arrive at this, one descends. Philip 
would not even leave to himself an illusion; alive, he buried himself in a mauso- 
leum: it was a family tradition. 

Lam exceedingly perplexed (says M. Gautier) to give my opinion upon the Es- 
curial. So many grave and competent persons, whom I am happy to believe never 
| saw it, have spoken of it as a chef-d'@uvre, and as a supreme effort of human ge- 


wishing to give a character of originality to a preconceived idea, and of taking 
pride in putting myself in opposition to the general opinion ; yet, nevertheless, on 
my soul and conscience, I cannot help viewing the Escurial as the mosttiresome, 
the most clumsy monument thata gloomy mouk and a suspicious tyrant could 
imagine for the mortification of his fellow-creatures. Iam well aware that the 
escurial had an austere and religious intention, but gravity is not aridity, melan- 
choly is not marasmus, reflection is not dulness, and beauty of form may a!ways 
be happily allied to elevation of ideas. 

Ford, who likewise condemns the whole thing as a mistake, says that 
“the selection asa site for state business was ill chosen ; that to raise a 
convent when monks had done their work as pioneers of civilisation was 
an anachronism ; aud that the enurmous expense absorbed sums which 
would have covered the Peniasula with a net-work of roads and canals,” 
of which there were just as too few as there were of convents too many. 
But he has still sufficient poetry in his composition to feel its magnificence 
as @ great work of art. 

The redeeming qualities (he says) are size, simplicity, and situation. It stands 
about 2700 feet above the level of the sea, and is part and parcel of the mountain 
out of which it has beenconstructed : it is so large that it looks, not a wart upon. 
Olympus, bat grand even amid the mighty buttresses of nature, which form an 
appropriate background to the severe picture. The ashy pile looms like a palace 
of death, whohence sends forth his blasts of consumption, which descend from 
these peeled sierras to sweep human and vegetable life from the desert of Madrid, 








* The battle of St. Quimtin was fought Aug. 10,1557. The whole glory, as at 
Pavia, Lepanto, Bayleu, the Peninsular war, &e., &c., is now claimed by the 
Spaniards for themselves. but, like many others, it was won by a foreign com- 
mander, by Philibert of Savoy, who was ably seconded by D’Eginont, with Flem- 
ish infantry and German cavalry, and better still by 3000 Englieh under Lord 
Pembroke. The French were completely routed, and lost 3000 men, 4000 prison- 
ers, colours, baggage, and artillery. 








the same author describes the country that intervenes between the me- | 3000 feet of painted fresco. 


Philip imposed upon his architect the strange injunction of giving to his 


Laurentius; or, as Ford has it, * he secrificed an opportunity of building 
a pertect palace to an idle legend, and poor Herrera, forced to lower hi:> 


He who had never been able (says Dumas) to understand the anxious character 
of Philip I, would, upon seeing the Escurial, form to himself a perfect idea of 


Thus nothing gives an idea of the Escurial, neither Windsor, in England —vor 


w'th nothing but itself; itis a theught sculptured in stone ; it is the product of 


curial is not built by ordinary proceedings, but has been hewn out of a block of 


nias, that I should have the air—I, a poor devil of a wandering fewilletonist -of 





Al 


Cold as the gray eye and granite heart of its founder, this monument of fear and 
superstition would have been out of keeping amid the flowers and sunshine of @ 
happy valley. 

The Escurial is, as before said, builtin the form of agridiron. Four 
quadrangular towers represent the feet of the instrament of torture 
massive buildings establish a continuity between these towers, and form 
the outer framework. The interior is divided into courts, which represent 
the intersections of bars of the gridiron In the centre is the chapel, while 


the handle forms the royal residence. (Gauti aa wal i the 
church are built in the handle.) (Gautier says the palace an 


A thing that strikes you at first in a disagreeable manner (also says our last men- 
tioned authority), is the yellow, earthy colour of the walls—a peculiarity we 
have never observed in granite buildings—and nothing (he adds) is mere monoton- 
ous to look at than this succession of buildings, six or seven s) high, withoat 
columns or pilasters, with their little crushed windows, which like entrances 
to bee-hives. It is the ideal of a barrack or a hospital. The only meritis, that it 
is all of granite. 

The edifice (says Ford) has nothing in form or colour which is either royal, re- 
ligious, or ancient. The clean granite, blue slates, and leaden roofs look new, as 
it built yesterday. It has the air of an overgrown barrack or manufactory. 
multitude of bald windows (they say there are 11,000, in compliment to the Co- 








logne virgins), the green shutters and wickets, are offensive ; and the windows of 
the entresols look like port-holes. 

There is everything (says A. Dumas) in the Escurial: palace, chapel, couvent, 
sepulehre. 


He might have added, that according to the guides—for no one has y® 
professed to corroborate their arithmetical statements—there are twelv® 
cloisters, sixteen court-yards, eighty staircases, sixty-three fountains, and 


It was (says Ford) at once a temple, a palace a treasury, a tomb-house, and a 
museum ; exceedingly magnifical; of fame and glory throughout all countries. 

The stranger enters (says Gautier) first into a vast court, at the bottom of which 
is the porticoof a church, which has nothing remarkable save colossal statues of the 
prophets, with gilt ornaments, and figures tinted ofa roseate hue. This'court is 
paved, damp, and cold; grass grows in the angles ; ennzi falls upon your shoulders 
even on entering intu it, hke a mantie of lead: the heart shudders; it seems as if all 
was overand every gladness for ever shut outfrom you. Twenty paces from the gate- 
way you perceive, | do not know what kind of icy disagreeable odour of holy water 
and of sepulchral caves, that is brought to you by current of air loaded with pleurisies 
and catarrhs. Although without itis insufferably ho’, within the marrow efyonr bones 
congeals ; itappears to you asifthe warmth of life could never again impart heat 
to the blood in your veins, which has become colder than that of vipers. These 
walls, impenetrable as the tomb, cannot let the air breathed by the living pass 
through their stony thickness, Yet notwithstanding the cloistral and muscovite cold, 
the first thing that [ saw on entering the church, was a Spanish woman on her knees 
on the flags, who with one hand was inflicting blows on her chest, and with the other 
was fanning herself with no less zeal; the fan, I remember perfectly, was green, 
colour of water or of leaf of iris, and it makes a shudderran along my back whenever 
I think of it. 


That which struck Dumas and Gautier the most, was the church, 
chapel, or mausoleum. It is remarkable that the gaide récommeuded by 
Ford was the same who accompenied the Freach romancer and feuille- 
tonist. ‘ Cornelio, a blind man who leads the blind, but he seea clearly 
with his ‘mind’s eye,’ kuows every corner, and particularly points out 
the finest views.” 

The interior of the grand chapel E/ femplo (according to Ford) is the triumph of 
architecture; ittakesaway thebreath of the beholder from its majestic simplicity. 
All is quiet, solemn, and unadorned ; no tinsel statues or tawdry gildings mar the 
perfect proportions of the chaste temple; the religious sentiment pervades the 
Whole of this house of God: everywhere, the mean and trivial is forgotten. Anawe, 
der Schauer des Erhaben, creeps over mortal man, who feels that the Holy of Ho- 
lies overshadows him. 

The interior of the church (says Gautier), is naked and gloomy, enormous mouse 
gray pilasters, of a granite with large gon of mica, like kitchen salt, ascend up the 
vaults, covered with fresco paintings, the vaporous and azure tone , of Which contrast 
badly with the old colour of architecture : the retab/o, gilt and coloured after the 
Spanish fashion, with fine paintings, corrects a little this aridity of decoration where 
every thing is sacr.ficed to [ know not what insipid symmetry : the statues of gilt 
bronze, which kneel down on both sides of the retab/o, which represent, I believe, 
Don Carlos and princesses of the royal family, are great in style and fine in effects ; 
the chapter, which is in front of the altar, is by itself an immense thurch ; the stalls 
which surround it, instead of being flowered with fantastic arabesques as those of 
Burgos, partake of the general rigidity. They showed us the place where the 
gloomy Philip II., a king born to be grand inquisitor, came for fourteen years to 
take his seat ; itis a stall inthe angle, and a private door communicates with the 
interior of the palace. Without taking credit to myself for a very earnest devo- 
tion, I have never gorn into a Gothic cathedral without being impressed by pro- 
found and mysterious feelings, and without a vague apprehension of meeting on 
turning round some cluster of columns, the eternal Father himself with his long 
silver beard, his purple mantle and his azure robe, ready to receive the prayers of 
the faithtul. In the churchof the Escurial, one is so overwhelmed, so crushed ; 
one feels oneself so totally under the dominion of a gloomy inflexible power, that 
the immutability of prayer is demonstrated. The God of such atemple would 
never let himself be moved, 

The feni/letohist ia not only unhappy here in his impressions as con- 
trasted with our couttryman, who expresses himself as in the same place, 
“ overshadowed by the Holy of Holies;” but there is something exceed- 
ingly reprehensible in the levity of style, and still more objectionable in 
the images which he figures forth. The erigin of these, however, is so 
evidently derived from the ecclesiastical art of the continent, that there 








could be no harm introducing them here, as we wish to conclude by 
drawing a parallel of the impressions received by the three parties. 
The chapel (says A. Dumas], is admirable in its appearance ; it is, perhaps, 





the only piace in the monument where one breathes. 
_ It is supported by four square pillars, each of which is 112 feet in circum 
ference. 

The altaris reached bya flight of nineteen marble steps. The decoration of 
this altar is aseries of beautiful pictures representing the history of Christ, sus- 
tained and separated by columns of the Doric order. The columns of Doric 
| order, the coldest of all orders, are the only onesthatthe artist has used in the 
decoration of the edifice. This altar looks resplendent beneath the lights of a 
colossal lustre, suspended from the vault, which is always burning, and which 
makes portions of the granite sparkle like scales of mother of-pearl. 

To the right and to the left of the altar, at an elevation of about fifteen feet, 
are two parallel square niches; to the lettis the tomb of Charles V., to the right, 
the tomb of Philip. The founder, no doubt, thought that the tombs of himeelf 
and his father were the only ones that were worthy of being exalied above the 
royal Podridero, 

By the side of Philip IL, who is kneeling in the attitude of prayer, are also 
kneeling and praying, the prince, Don Carlos, and the two queens, Whom he sue- 
cessively murried, Beneath, isthis inscription, engraved in letters of gold. 

“ Philip IL, King ofall the Spains, of Sicily, and of Jerusalem, reposes in this 
tomb, which, when alive, he built for himself. There repose by his side his two 
wives, Elizabeth and Maria, and his eldest son, Don Carlos.” 

Thus the inflexible father wished, asa Christian king, that death should re- 
concile him to his son. 


According to Ford, by the side of Philip kneels Anna, his fourth wife, 
mother of Philip ILL; Isabel, his third wife ; and Maria, his first, at 
whose side is her son, Don Carlos. 


To the left (continues Dumas) is. as before said, the tomb of Charles V_, kneel- 
ing like his son, and surrounded also by kneeling personages, whose identity may 
be determined from the following inscription. 

“ To Charles V., King of the Romans. inost august Emperor, King of Jerusa 
lem, Archduke of Austria; his son Philip. There repose with him Elizabeth 
his wife, and his daughter Maria, empress, and Eleanora and Maria, his sisters, 
the former, Queen of France, the lauer, Queen of Hungary.” 


According to Ford, this epitaph challenges future kings to outdo him, 
and until then to cede the pest of honour. 


_ All these statues (says Dumas) are of gilt bronze, great in style, and admirable 
in effect. Those of the sovereigns especially, with their mantles covered with es- 
cutcheons, are magnificently severe. These statues [says Ford,] are portraits, 
andthe costuines and heraldic decoration are very remarkable. 

Turning the back tothe altar [continues Dumas| we face the chapter. The 
fanciful decoration of the renaissance, or the picturesque sculptures of the fifteenth 
century, are sought for there invain. The stalls, instead of flowering with mar 
vellous arabesques, like those of Burgos, partake of the general rigidity ; Simple 
mouldings, gold lines, are their only ornaments. 

That gloomy inflexible will which has subjected to the rules of square, both 
wood and granite, weighs upon you the moment yon enter into the church. All 
the temples in the world give you back hope in exchange for prayer. The chapel 
ofthe Escurial is consecrated to the God of Revenge, to the Christ of the last Judg- 
mentof Michael Angelo. Pray, if you like, but the chapel will remain without 
echo ; as would a dungeon of the Holy Inquisition. sf g bs ” 
| But a powerful impressionis so rare in life, it opens inthe shudder that it gives 
birth to, such a new horizon to our sight, that I shail never recoil from before a 
deep impression, even should it overwhelm me with melancholy and with 
dread, as the Escurial did. 

From the church strangers descend to the Pantheor, where reposes the 
dust of kings. 1tis an netagonal vault, placed directly under the altar. 
The materials are porphyry, jasper, and the richest marbles. There are 
tweity-six niches hollowed in the eight sides, with black marble urns. 
There are buried here some kings and the mothers of kings; those urna 
which are filled are inscribed with the names of the occupants, and many 
of the royal family have had, during life-time, a morbid passion for de- 
ecending to this bed of death, aud looking at their destined urns, which 
though empty, were silently bat certainly awaiting the dissolution ot he 
who was so prone to dread them when alive. 


The Pantheon of the Spanish kings (says Dnmas), is far from poasessing the eo- 
lemn majesty of the vaults of Saint Soule upon the the last step of which the last 





king that died awaits his successor. Dead dust that ever claims the hiving dust, 
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— — . . . . igh- 
ier the main impression was, that the kind of moral weig 
tee yt gd sateral elasticity, so sensibly experienced ubove, was, 
as might be expected, very much increased below. 





order in the squadron, as but one desertion has taken place since the 
rush of eight from this ship on the 18th instant; and that the views and 
on of the few officers who were sceptical as to the righé or efficacy 
0 


The Aloion. 





the means employed to prevent offences and tu punish crime have un- 


: i ight ; it sur- , 
‘The monstrous edifice (he says) weighs upon you with all its weight ; _ | dergone a most favourable change, whereby I shall be enabled to kee 
Bs. you, it embraces and stiles you; you feel yourself held es if in the arms on this coast until the whirlwind of anarchy and coufusion confounded is 


i i Ichral 

i i lypus of granite. The dead who are enclosed ia those sepu 
Soden, ie than Snewkere, and it is difficult to imagine that oe _ —_ 
resuscitate. Here, as in the church, the impress ion is sinister, full of despair; 
there is not in all these gloomy vaults, 


oo. (says Dumas) in which Philip II. died, is that in witch he pened the 
last three years of his life, nailed by the gout to his chair. = a ~s : some f 
a narrow passage immediately upon the altar, so that he could, withou een 
ing himeelf, participate in the frequent masses. His ministers came =e dl 
him in this little room, and they still show the wooden plank, which p aot a 
his knees, served the purposes ofa writing-desk. Against the —> the gre 
arm-chair in which he sat when not confined to bed, and near to the chair on - 
stools, one for winter, one for summer. These stools are curved, one is m _~ 
rusbes, the other of goat's skin, on both of them the impression of that poueets 
heel that pressed for forty years upon the half of the world, has remained visible 
x aernade 1 ice of th t ber of paintings 
tier take little notice of the great numbe g 
gi Wetocee thas edore the Escurial, aud of which a detailed account is 
to be found in Ford. Of the library, they only remark that the bucks are 
placed on the shelves with the backs backwards—certainly a plan suffi- 
i d. . . 
ad Bae travellers also carefully avoid any allusion to the sacking of 
the Escurial by their countrymen, who came here in December, 1808, un- 
der La Houssaye, to revenge the memory of St. Quintin. The French 


never forget nor forgive a disaster on the field. 
int of view (says Gautier), one cannot imagine any thing more 
MLS sy Any these ee eros corridors of gray granite, narrow and low, 
which circulate through the edifice like veins in the human boly: it really re- 
quires to be blind to find one’s way. Wander for a moment (says Dumas) in these 
corridors without end, and then you will feel this narrow gut of stone insensibly 
closing upon you; you Will feel your chest oppressed by this ceiling of g ranite, 
these walls of granite, and this floor of granite; you will feel that you want day- 
ight, air, and sua, and you will find them all by ascending to the cupola, from 
whence you Will see the monument at your feet; and Madrid on the horizon. 
Our travellers mistook the Pantheon for the Podridero, or putrifying 
place, a sort of catacomb tor other members of the royal family. They 
neglected the Relicario, where 7421 relics were getter in 515 shrines 
of Cellini-liice plate, till La Houssaye took all the bullion, and left the 
relics on the floor. Such a reminiscence from the blind guide might not 
have been agreeable to them. The Sacristia and Anti-Sacristia, with 
their masterpieces and frames, are also passed over in silence. But 
above all, we regret that they omitted to visit the grand kitchen of the 
Escurial. The relics here would bave suggested feelings that would have 
been a relief to the gloominess which weighed so heavily upon them 
elsewhere. How they would have grieved at the fireless grates, how pon- 
dered upon the possible gastronomic and artistic capabilities of the regal 
monks! 


suspended by the establishment of some legal government ye 9 enough 


to enforce law and to protect life and property, which at this time is in 


a single hole by which one can contemplate | great jeopardy every where outside our bulwarks. 





[No. 35.] Frac Sair Ohio, Bay of Mouterey, Nov. 1, [848 

Sin:—By Lieutenant Lanman, who left here on the 26th ult. in the 
ship Izaak Walton, for the coast of Peru, where he expected to intercept 
the Panama steamers, | forwarded several communications acquainting 
you with my movements up to that date, which I hope you will receive 
early, aud that they may prove satisfactory. 

The enclosed extract from my last letter (No. 34), will convey the un- 
pleasant tidings of the utter ——_ of all law and order in our Cali- 
fornia possessions, brought about by the extraordinary developments of 
gold in this vicinity. 

. 7” 7” ca 
I have the honour to be your most obedient servant, 
Tuos. Apr C. Jones. 
Commander.in-chief U. 8. Naval Forces, Pacific Ocean. 
Hon. J. ¥. Masom, Secretary of the Navy. 


[No. 36.] Frag Suter Ohio, Bay of Monterey, Nov. 2, 1848. 


Srr:—In my letter No. 26, from La Paz, I recommended the retention 
on this coast of all cruising ships of the Pacific squadron, and pointed out 
how they could be kept in repair and manned without returning round 
Cape Horn to the Atlantic States. When that recommendation was 
made, I had no conception of the state of things in Upper California. For 
the present, and I fear for years to come, it will be impossible for the 
United States to maintain any naval or military establishment in Cali- 
fornia ; as at present, no hope of reward nor fear of punishment is sufli- 
cient to make binding any contract between man and man upon the soil 
of California. To send troops out here would be needless, for they would 
immediately desert. To show what chance there is for apprehending 
deserters, I enclose an advertisement which has been wheel circulated 
for a fortnight, but without bringing in a single deserter. Among the de- 
serters from the squadron are some of the best petty officers and seamen, 
having but few months to serve, and large balances due them, amounting 
in the aggregate to over fen ‘housand dollars. 

* * * 6 


There is a great deliciency of coin in the country, and especially in the 
mines; the traders, by taking advantage of the pressing necessity of the 
digger, not unfrequeutly compelling him to sell his ounce of good gold for 
a silver dollar; and it has been bought, under like aansiatehnen he filty 
cents per ounce, of Indians. To this state of dependence labouring mi- 
ners are now subjected, and must be until coin is more abundant, Dis- 





There are coincidences of sentiment, feeling, and opinion, to be ob- 
served in these accounts of the same great architectural monument, 
which are often quite remarkable, and always nearly allied, when 
brought, as we have attempted to do, into juxta-position, as to render the 
occasional differences of opinion only the more striking and worthy of 
attention. The general impression received from the first sight of this 
greut edifice is, in all cases, anolagous. ‘A gloomy pile,” says Ford 
“ A Leviathan of architecture,” exclaims Gautier: “a sepulchral Colos- 
sus,” echues Dumas. The gloomy, austere, sombre, and repulsive aspect 
of the palace, church, and sepulchre, on a nearer approach, is particularly 
dwelt upon ; nor is this feeling at all diminished in intensity by a more 
intimate acquaintance with details. Both travellers speak of the oppres- 
sive weight of the edifice, of the fact that its colossal maguitude and ar- 
chitectural severity weigh down the spirits and inspire terror and awe. 
Aud ‘he conventual part is by all said to be barrack-like, or, at the best, 
to represent the beav-ideal of a hospital. sae 

The close similarity of Damas’ and Gautier’s descriptions of the church 
of the Escurial is more curious than even the identity of impressions re- 
ceived! Buth seemed to have been struck by the same minute details; 
both speak of the sparkling of the scales of mica in the granite; both say 
that the frescoes contrast badly with the simplicity aud solemnity of the 
architecture, and both utter their regrets that the chapter is not ornamen- 
ted with florid gothic decorations, as at Burgos; both, finally declare that 
they could not pray in the austere chapel of one of the most bigoted of 
kings—Philip II. 

I issued [says Gautier] out of this desert of granite—out of this necropolis of 
monks—with a sensation of extraordinary satisfaction and gladness. It appeared 
tome that I was born toa new life, and that Icould be young again, and could 
rejvice inthe creation of a benificent deity—a thing of which I had lost all hope 
under these funeral vaults. The warm and luminous air enshrouded me like a 
fine woollen stuff, and warmed my body, that was iced by that cadaverous atmos- 

phere ; I was delivered from that architectural! nightmare, which I thought would 
never end. I advise people who have the folly of pretending that they pine from 
ennui to go and spend three or four days at the Escurial; they will learn there 
what rea! ennui is, and they will amuse themselves all the rest of their life think- 
ing that they might be in the Escurial, and that they are not there. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Accounts have been received from Monterey to the 16th of November, 
brought vid Mazatlan, Mexico, Vera Cruz, and New Orleans, in which 





last-named city they arrived on the 11th inst. From a great mass of 


published correspondence we make the following selection, giviug the 

first place to those stamped with official character, and published in the 

Washington papers. 

Extract of a letter from Thomas O. Larkin, Esq., late Consul, and now Navy 
Agent of the United States, to the Secretary of State, dated at Monterey, 
Nov. 16, 1848. 

“The digging and washing for gold continues to increase on the Sa- 
cramento placer, so far as regards the number of persons engaged in the 
business, and the size and quantity of the metal daily pinnae 4 I have 
had in my hands several pieces of gold, about twenty-three carats fiue, 
weighing from one to two pounds, and have it from good authority that 
pieces have been found weighing sixteen pounds. Indeed, I have heard 
of one specimen that weighed twenty-five pounds. There are many men 
at the placer, who in June last had not one hundred dollars, now in pos- 
session of trom five to twenty thousand dollars, which they made by dig- 
ging gold and trading with the Indians. Several, I believe, have made 
more. A common calico shirt, or even a silver dollar, has been taken by 
an Indian for gold, without regard to size; and a half to one ounce of 

old—say $8 to $16—is now considered the price of a shirt, while from 

three to ten ounces is the price of a blanket. One hundred dollars a day 
for several days in succession was and is considered a common remuner- 
ation for the labuur of a gold digger, though few work over a month at a 
time, as the fatigue is very great. From July to October one-half of the 
gold hunters have been afflicted either with the ague and fever or the in- 
termittent fever, aud twenty days absence from the placer during those 
moaths is necessary to escape these diseases. There have not, however, 
been many fatal cases. The gold is now sold, from the smallest imagi- 
nary — in size to pieces of one ear weight, at $16 per troy ounce, 
for all the purposes of commerce; but those who are under the necessity 
of raising coin to pay duties to the Government are obliged to accept 
from $10 to $11 perounce. All the coin in California is likely to be lock- 
ed up in the custom-house, as the last tariff of our Congress is in force 
here in regard to the receipt of money. 

“Could you know the value of the California placer as I know it, you 
would think you had been instrumental in obtaining a most splendid 
purchase for our country, to put no other construction on the late treaty. 


“ The placer is known to be two or three hundred miles long; and . _ oa 
discoveries are constantly being made, it may prove 1,000 nillek to lengtts the Mexican flag with twenty-one guns. The equadron sailed from Le 


—in fact, it is, not counting the intermediate miles yet unexplored. From 
five to ten millions of gold dast must be our export this and next year. 


How many more years this state cf things will contiaue, I cannoi say. ane Tr erven peg © Sam date, Sad ine Sow dogn the Olde shee sppetred 


You may wonder why I continue my correspondence! 1 answer, from 
habit, and your many remarks of the interest you take in my letters.” 





NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


id, id, id, is th ys 3 dy is going ; 5 
Extract from Letter No. 34, October 25, 1848, from Commodore Jones to the a ae Oe een a ees 


Hon. Secretary of the Navy. 


“ Nothing, sir, can exceed the deplorable state of things in all Upper 
California at this time, growing out of the maddening effects of the gold 
mania. I am sorry to say that even ia this squadron some of the officers 
are a little tainted, aud have manifested restlessness under moderate re- 
strictions imperiously demanded by the exigencies of the times, as you 
will perceive by the enclosed paper, addressed to three of the lieutenants. 
Iam however, happy to say that] have not been disappointed in the 
good effects of ihe means employed to prevent desertion, and to maintain 


ease, congestive and intermittent fever, is making great havoc among the 
diggers, as they are almost destitute of food and raiment, and for the most 
part, without houses of any kind to protect them from the inclement 
season now at hand. 

The commerce of this coast may be said to be entirely cut off by de- 
sertion. No sooner does a merchant ship arrive in any of the ports of 
California, than all hands leave Ler; in some instances, captain, cook, and 
all, At this moment, there are a number of merchant ships thus aban- 
doned at San Francisco, and such will be the fate of all that subsequently 
arrive. The master of the ship Jzaak Walion, that brought stores for the 
squadron to this port, offered, without success, $50 per month to Callao, 
and thence $20 per month home, to disbanded volunteers, not seamen. We 
were obliged at last to supply him with four men whose terms of service 
were drawing to aclose. Our ships are all short of their complements ; 
the Ohio is 145 short. We can spare no more to our merchantmen. 
This state of things is not confined to California alone; Oregon is fast de- 
populating; her inhabitants pour into the gold diggings, and foreign resi- 
dents and runaway sailors from the Sandwich islands arrive by every 
vessel that approaches this coast. , ° * ad * 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Tuos. ar C. Jones, Commander iu-chief, Pacific squadron. 
Hon. J. Y. Mason, Secretary of the Navy. 





War Department, Monterey, (Cal.) Oct. 23, 1848. 
paid the four companies of the Ist New York regiment in full, and they 


command of Lieut. Col. Barton are now here, and will be mustered out 
to-day or to morrow, and paid by Major Hill immediately, as the residents 
are extremely anxious to get rid of them; they have the place in their 
power. Nearly all the men of company F.2d artillery, have deserted. 
We have the Ohio, Warren, Dale, Lexington, aud Southampton in port, but 
they cannot land a man, as they desert as soon as they set foot on shore. 
The only thing the ships could do in case of an outbreak, would be to fire 
upon the town. The yolunteers at Santa Barbara, Los Angelos, &c. be- 
haved very well—no murmuring or difficulties of any kind with them; 
they were not allowed travelling allowance. 

The funds from Mazatlan have at last reached here, the amount is 
$130,000. It arrived very opportunely, as we have expended nearly all 
we had. The amount isa great deal more than will be required, as there 
are at present but two companies in California—one of 1st dragoons, the 
other of 3d artillery ; the latter reduced to a mere skeleton by desertion, 
and the former in a fair way to share the same fate. I should suppose 
$20,000 would be sufficient to pay the present force (provided the com- 

anies are filled up) for a year, Treasury notes are good for nothing now ; 
Pills on the United States could not be negotiated on any terms. Gold 
dust can be purchased for eight or ten dollars the ounce, and it is said to 
be worth $18 in the United States; consequently, all remittances are 
made in it. - 

Col. Mason, and most of the army officers, are at Fort Sutter. Com. 
modore Jones thinks it would be very imprudent to bring the public 
funds on shore, except in such sums as may be required for immediate 
use. He does not like to keepa ship here, on account of the difficulty of 
keeping the men. 

The gold fever rages as bad as ever, and the quantity collected has not 
diminished, but increased. Provisions, clothing, and all the necessaries 
of life, are at most exorbitant prices. Living was always expensive in 
this country, but now it passes all reason—board four dollars per day, 
washing five to six dollars per dozen. Merchants’ clerks are receiving 
from $1,800 to $3,000 per aunum salary! What the government will do 
for civil officers, I do not know. Salaries will have to correspond wiih 
the times. The pay of governors, judges, &c., as allowed in the United 
States, will hardly compare with that paid to salesmen and shop clerks 
here. I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Witcram Ricn, A.P.U.S.A. 

Gen. N. Towson, Paymaster Gen. U.S.A., Washington, D. C, 














The following is from the correspondence of the New York Courier 
and Enquirer, and though old in date, is of importance. 
iad Monterey, Catirornta, Oct. 21, 1848. 
_ The Pacific Squadron has arrived at this place from Lower California 
coming in from day to day, from the 4th until the 12th inst. The ships 
now here are the Ohio, Dale, Warren, Lexington, and Southampton. 
The St. Mary's is expected hourly, from the United States. 
Ou the 23d of August last, just after a strong South-East gale, the 
frigate Congress got under-weigh from her anchorage in the Bay of La 
Paz, for home. 
At La Paz, on the 29th of August, the troops and emigrants embarked, 
the former on board the Ohio, and the latter on board the Lexington, and 
La Paz was delivered up at 2 P. M. on the 31st, when the Ohio saluted 


Paz on the Ist ot September. 
The Lexington proceeded directly to this place, but the Southampton 


off the latter place. Here troops were taken on board the Ohio, emi- 
grants on board the Waraen and Southampton, the Mexican flag was 
saluted, and on the 6th the three ships departed. 

Here, at San Francisco, and in tact throughout all Upper California, 


or has been there. Even the Governor could not resist making another 
visit to that region, and he has now removed his head-quarters thither. 
Desertions from the fort and the ships, of course, occur frequently, and 
the master of a merchantman now in port offers one hundred dollars a 
month for seamen to carry his ship to Callao, but has been unable to ship 
any even at that price. Between twenty and thirty ships are lying at 
San Francisco, without the slightest prospect of obtaining crews. 

Commodore Jones, with a numerous suite, was to have taken his de- 
parture for the mines yesterday. The object of his visit it is impossible 


General: I arrived here on the 18th inst from San Diego, and have 


have all started for the gold mines. The three companies composing the 





squadron, he sent a party, but remained here himself. A circular Jet 
from the Commander-in-Chief to the Pacific Squadron, was but rece, 
read on the | aarter-decks of ali the vessels, in which he speaks of th 
placer, a8 a ridiculous “ golden dream,” &c. But immediately on arriy 
ing at Monterey, and ascertaining that, in Alta California, there is a gold 
deposit of about four hundred square miles, the edge of which ‘a 
be reached in three or four days travel, and that even the Governor , 
the newly acquired territory was amongst, if not among, the diggers big 
prepared for a journey to the land of dreams. It must be admitted tha in 
this case, precept was much better than example. 

But you can form no conception of the state of affairs here, I do by 
lieve, in my soul, everybody hasran mad—stark, staring mad. Officers af 
the army have so far forgotten their dignity, as to commence a system 
speculation. Upon the road to the placer, wagous, with the brand U. ; 
upon them, may be seen, travelling at a brisk rate and surrounded |, 
parties of gentlemen in high — mounted on fine horses or stro; 
mules, some of which also are branded as above, ali taking a northw, 
course. In these wagons ate—visible—saddle-bags, and pots, kettles, 
other camp equipage ; but if one could have a close examination, | 
would find, nicely stowed away underneath all these, goods for bart 
What I tell you is the truth, and you need not be surprised at all this 
for, as I beforesaid, everybody is mad.—Talk of March harcs—nonse im 
—the similitude must be changed to Yankees in California. . 

The Philadelphia Bulletin lias the fullowing :— 

f Monterrey, California, Nov. 17, 1818 
Nothing that you have heard can give you an adequate idea of : 
horrible state of this country. In this, according to the old proverb " 
ney, or the thirst for it, is“ the root of the evil.” Since the militar: 
vernment of the territory has ceased, owing to the conclusion of 1) 
treaty of peace, we are literally without government, and without law, 
order of any kind. A civil government that can command submission 
much needed, and all well-minded people in the territory hope sincere) 
that Congress will not long delay to give us one. rn 
In regard to the wonderful gold country of California, the Ameri 
papers are incorrect in speaking of Gold “ Mines.” Here, they are u 
ed“ Gold Washings,” which gives a better idea of their true charac: 
The region where they are found is very great, extending along the § 
ramento and San Joaquin rivers and their tributaries. The distance of : 
“* Washings” from San Francisco varies from 150 to 300 miles, The coy 
try around them is for the most part a desolate and dreary waste, 10! 
for agriculture of any kind. 

The gold is found in the beds of the streams (which in the summer y 
neatly dry,) aud in the ravines running down the sides of the hills » 
mountains towards the streams. That which is found in the beds of | 
streams is generally in small particles, not quite so round as a graiy 
flax seed, and much thinner. That, however, which is found in the; 
vines and their banks, is in general in masses weighing from 40 grains 
an ounce and ahalf. Little digging is requisite, the gold being tow 
near the surface, and is either picked out by hand or separated from ¢ 
sand or soil by washing. 

The discovery, or perhaps the re-discovery of the gold was made ex) 
last summer, and the working was commenced immediately. The amou 
already obtained is very great—almost beyoud belief. Those who « 
thoroughly acquainted with the localities, say that from their appare 
richness, no conception can be formed of the amount that may | 
gathered. 

_The lands of course belong to the government, but, in the present stit 
of the country, this will not prevent individuals and companies from he! 
ing themselves to the treasures. The people form themselves into c 
panies, consisting of from ten to twelve persons, who share the protits 
their joint stock association. 

There has been a vast amount of sickness and misery among the go! 
hunters, owing in a great measure to exposure, imprucence in dressir 
and improper food. The country is so bare of all the comforts and nec 
saries of life, that the most unheard of prices are asked and freely gis 
for clothing and food. Consequently, in the end, notwithstanding t 
rich products of the labours of the diggers, they are not much bey 
than if they labous@d at less profit and received their supplies at moj 
rate rates. 

In regard to the “ re-discovery” of which I speak above, it is said | 
that the old Jesuit priests, who were among the first settlers that can 
California, knew of the existence of these vast golden treasures, | 
from a fear of losing their sway over the minds of the people, refus: 
make it public. Dazzling as the prospect for the country may se: 
those at a distance, it is impossible for any one on the spot to believe: 
it will lead to the advancement of the territory in any of the element 
genuine prosperity. Already the vicious and the outcasts of all lands 
pouring intothe country. The absence of all governmeut and law g@ 





in answer to a letter which left here as late as September 15th for }| 
zatlan. This shows the Mexican mailsto be pretty well ordered. 


early in February. We leave about the 20th of February for Valpar 
and Rio, and hope to reach the United States on or before August 151h 


sixty miles from San Francisco. When we sailed from Monterey, ou ! 


them full license, and vice and immorality seem likely to hold fall se 

in Ei Dorado for a long time to come. Very truly yours, J. 
[From the New Orleans Picayune. | 

We have been kindly favoured by Mr. McKean buchanan, J°., 

city, with the following extracts of aletter from his father Parser Buc’ 

of the navy. The letter arrived on Thursday from Vera Cruz, aud 


U. S Sue Dale, Mazaruan, Nov. 22, 1848 
We will sail to-morrow for San Blas, to receive $100,000 for the ary 
and then will sail for the Sandwich Islands. We remain at Hilo 
Honolulu a short time, and return to San Francisco and Upper Calif 


_ Yeu will no doubt have heard, ere this reaches you, of the very ex 
sive gold mines which have been discovered Upper in California ul 













3d of November it was said there were about four thousand pers 
washing, digging and collecting gold dust. Some is in very large pic’ 
Oue piece was taken of solid gold weighing twenty-four pounds: 
another of seven poce Pieces of from one to twenty ounces are 4 
common. It is about 204 carats fine. Goods of every description 
scarce and high in Upper California. At the mines, labour is trom te: 
fifteen dollars per day ; board ten dollars per day, with the privileg: 
sleeping under atree. A pair of blankets is worth $80; a pea jacket? 

Tea is worth five dollars a pound, and every thing in the like propor 

Just before we left, Stevenson’s regiment was mustered out of serv 
and nearly all went up to the mines, although there was snow on! 
ground. Capt Halleck. of the engineer corps, who has been there, : 
there is no tale in the Arabian nights halt so romantic and golden as th] 
mines, or placers, as they are calied. The gold is collected near tho : 
face of the earth and in the rivulets from the mountains. An extew! 
over three hundred miles by thirty to fifty broad has been explored and 
west from Monterey as far south as the City of Angels, an extent of | 
hundred miles, yet unexplored, contains gold. Numerous vessels from! 
have gone up loaded with goods, money, and passengers and people fron 
parts of the world are flocking there in great numbers, There bas been i 
deaths, as many are obliged to stand in the water over their knees, 
an intense sun on their heads, and many are laid up with fevers. 
gold there is worth, or rather sells at $11 to $13 per troy ounce, 2 
worth about $19 in the United States, 

The storeship Lecington will sail for the United States about the 
December, with about $100,000 in gold. She received at Montere:/! 
000 in gold. We expect to receive a very large freight. 

The Ohio, line of battle ship, and Southampton, storeship, sailed 
Monterey for San Francisco on or about the Sth ult. The St. Mary’: 
not arrived when we sailed, although she sailed from the United *: 
April 18th, and was at RioJuly 5th. By her we hope to receive w! 
letters. 

The following letter from Anthony Ten Eyck, American Commissi 
at the Sandwich Islands, addressed from San Francisco to his motlie! 
Watertown, N. Y., is published in the Jeffersonian. It is under dt 
August 6th :— 

“T have visited the famous gold mites, at the base of the Califo" 
mountains, and upon the southern tributaries of the Sacramento f"7 
some 200 miles trom here. 1 crossed from here to the north side «! 
bay, and went up by land, on horseback. I returned in an open bo! 
water, down the Sacramento and the bay. The journey was long | 
ous, fatiguing, and disagreeable in every respect. The weather, * 
getting twenty miles from here, was very hot, and the farther I adva 
into the interior the more oppressive it became. I was absent from’ 
place just three weeks, and during that time I eat scarcely anything 
I did not cook myself or assist in cooking, and made my bed aud * 
upon the ground. I could have slept most of the time in a Call!’ 
house, but preferred being out of doors, to avoid the fleas, which !! 
every house in the country. After May, and until late in October, it ¥ 
rains in California; therefore there is no danger of being wet ia ‘" 
ling here, in this season of the year. The country I find pleasant *" 
teresting. It can never be an agricultural country, and is only val” 
for grazing. The vicinity of the mountains, and for many miles ¢ 
the streams, which take their rise amongst the mountains, abo: 























to imagine.—However, in consequence of the numerous desertions in the 
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quantities. The mineral region covers a very large extent of territory, 
and the gold seems to be inexhaustible. There are now probably 3,000 
persons digging gold, and I do not exaggerate when I say they will 
average from $40 to $60 a-day, each person. Some men have made large 
foriunes already, after three or four weeks labour. 

“I know two men who collected from the surface of apennd and 
within a very small space, in two days, $14,000 in value. ithin a cir- 
cumference of 300 yards, some $100,000 was gathered in five days; this 
is calculating the gold worth $15 the ounce, twelve ounces to the 
yound. 

' “ It is almost astonishing, but nevertheless it is true. I suppose no 
gold mines have ever been discovered of equal extent, and yielding such 
quantities, with so little labour, as those of this country ; and it will be 
years before it can be exhausted. I have visited the diggings, some forty 
miles along what is called the American Fork of the Sacramento ; almost 
every yard is occupied, and all are getting out quantities of ore. {| have 
about $5 worth of gold dust, which 1 washed out myself in the course of 
two or three hours. I shall keep it, of course, as a memento of what I 
myself have done in guld digging. The effect of this discovery will be 
bad for the morals of the country, and will ruin all its prospects as a 
farming or agricultural country. 1 would not again go through what I 
have, to see the country, and 1 would not settle down to live in it, for 
all the gold in the mines. The mode of life is horrible, and a more 
dissipated and immoral set of people I never yet saw. Peeple are flock- 
ing in here from all parts of the coast, and as soon as the news reaches 
foreign parts, the worst of their population wili emigrate hither. 1 pit 
auy decent white man who may live in this region six months hence.” 


A Cavirornia-Damrer.—We are told, that Messrs, Savage & Hawkins, 

old assayers, &c., at 128 William street, have received a lamp of what 
was supposed to be California gold, weighing 20 ounces Troy weiglit, to 
be assayed. It was not affected by acids, but in the refining pot evapora- 
ted. It proved to be sulphuretof iron. The owner of the article pur- 
chased it at Sau Francisco, where he paid $7 per ounce for it, in merchan- 
dize. Messrs. 8S. & H. say they have received several specimens of Cali- 
fornia rocks to assay, but as yet they have received no gold. They are 
constantly receiving orders for testing acids to go to the gold region, bat 
say they have concluded that they can mine gold fastest in New York City. 
— Evening Post. 


Three bars of gold, weighing over twenty-five pounds, were deposited 
in the Bank of the State of New York yesterday, by a mercantile house 
ofthiscity. This gold is from California, having been sent to Valparaiso in 
dust, there run into bars and sent to Panama, whence it was brought by 
the Falcon. It is 214 carats fine.—N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, 26th Jan. 


The Commercial Advertiser of Weduesday has the following from Cha- 
gres, which conlirms the opinion we have several times expressed, as to 


the difficulty of progressing beyond Panama. 
Cuacres, Dec. 31,1848. 

We arrived here in good health, after a passage of 18 days from New 
York. We found the Falcon with 200 passengers; every canoe and bun- 
go occupied at extravagant prices; the usual price for one passenger and 
two trunks to Cruces is $10, but they are now getting from $40 to $50. 
Trunks and baggage are strewed about the negro huts, and is a perfect 
chaos for the Yankees, as they cannot understand the natives, who to a 
manare negroes; there being but one white man residing here, the col- 
lector of the port, from Bogota. 

_ Chagres, that now sounds so large, contains about 150 thatched negro huts. 

We learn that the Pacific steawcerhas engaged 400 passengers between 
Valparaiso and Callao, for California; and there are 300 passengers alrea- 
dy waiting on the Isthmus. 

It will not be dillicult for you to cross the Isthmus; come with but one 
wunk and enough to make one mule load, 250 pounds in all; take a small 
canoe alone and the expense will be but $32 to Panama. You can leave 
this without thedelay of an hour. Get afew buiscuits anda piece of 
ham or beef for the road, as you will find nothing to eat on the way. 

It is believed here that some 2000 passengers will congregate at Pana- 
ma, without any possible way of getting to California ; so that those by 
Cape Horn will arrive first. 

We give the following, at length, from a late number of the St. Louis 
Republican, because the cautious advice it gives is so needful at the pre- 
sent moment. It is, moreover, a well-drawn sketch ; and though mainly 
applicable to Prairie travellers, and not remarkable iu a literary point of 
view, will amp'y repay perusal. 

Permit me to caution your over-zeal in going after gow Remember, 
and take warning before you engage in au enterprise beyond your age, 
and strength, and means. 

A long, dreary road, of upward of 2,090 miles lies before you, without 
houses, without meat or flour, and in many places without wood, water 
or grass. You thut start across the plains, by the time you reach Santa 


ké, N. M.—a distance of not less than 1,200 miles from St. Louis—will | 


find your ambition and courage fail; and yet through Santa Fé is a para- 
dise to what you will see afterward. By the time you have been fifty 
days out, which will be the time you will be in going there, [or kill 
all your oxen and mules,] you will wish yourselves back again at 
your work in St. Louis—mark my words. Yoa must cook your own 
meals, which will be fun and sport for a few days, where wood, water 
and grass are plenty, but after you get 100 miles beyoud Council Grove, 
you will hunt in vain for wood, and often for water and grass, 

Instead of wood, get your blanket and two of you go out, take a circle 
of one mile, and pick up all the buffalo chips (manure) you can find, 
which will be scarce, make your fires and cook by the blaze. While 
two are hunting for fuel, some will have to go for water, others picket 
out your mules or watch your oxen, others tend to the cooking, some at- 
tend to fixing your tent, Be sure and cook enough at night to do the 
next day, leaving nothing to do in the morning but boil your coffee, har- 
ness up aud be off. 

Zwenty miles is a good day’s travel. 

Two men will use a barrel of flour before getting to Santa Fé, and 200 
ibs. good bacon, about 30 lbs, coffee, and if you drink whiskey (a very 
necessary urticle, by the way,)two men cannot miss using 10 gallons. 
You can travel on foot better than be troubled with a horse, for you cer- 
tainly can keep up with an ox-waggon, and in a few days become used 
to it, which will harden you for the labour, when called to use the pick, 
crowbar, spade or shovel. 

You want a good axe, hatchet, pick-ax, crowbar, spade and shovel; an 
auger, inch chisel ortwo. You will want tin or pewter plates, tin cups, 
a good knife or two, spoon or two, coffee boiler, tea-kettle, frying pan, 
spider, bake oven and canteen; a little salt, pepper, saleratus, mustard, 
red pepper; plenty of pickles, and a good supply of vinegar; molasses 
tastes quite sweet on the plains—get plenty of matches, both lucifer and 
wax; get two large blankets as your bedding; a cap is better than a hat, 
It matters not about the sun, you'll get used to it; your hat is blown by 
the wind into a cocked hat, and then the sun has all advantages; wear 
shoes instead of boots, for walking (unless you are afraid of snakes, of 
which you will see plenty of the biggest kind of rattlesnakes). You can 
kill dogs enough for fresh meatas you arrive in their cities and towns; 
they always sit at the doors of their houses, and are always either shot 
or caught. They are very palatable, and in eating them, at first, one is 
apt to get two easily down at a meal (especially at supper time,) which 
causes considerable noise in the lower regions, about the time one wants 
ge but cannot for the constant barking of the dogs. To prevent 
this, take along some No. 6; a few drops put all to rest again. A good 
file would be useful when you arrive in the Buffalo Range, for you can’t- 
help killing an old bull, and, while the boys are skinning, you can be fil- 
ing your teeth, to be ready to enter on duty. As wild meat is of a run- 
ning breed, and you ofa tame one, you needn’t be surprised to find your- 
self running the day after eating it. In case your run is more than you 
are used to, tuke a few drops of No. 6, and all is quiet. Be careful not 
to chase the wolves on foot—they are many, and area sort of hyeua; when 
they turn upon you they destroy both soul and body, and then ran off 
with the bones. Some of them are old, with beards like Aaron’s, that 
hang down te the ground—his only went to the skirt of his garments. 

The wind blows all the time on the plains, and very bard ; so much so 
as to cause you to complain; but you will get used to it after three or four 
months’ blowing, aud can’t live without it, for smothering (down in the 
hollows). You can see a great way ahead: in some places a week’s march 
mm advance—inounds and the like. You will be apt to have rain and 
water plenty it you start early, and cousequently, get your jacket and 
blankets wei trough, day and night; then comes the trying time with the 
buffalo chips. They will neither burn nor blaze—so make up your mind 
to eat a raw dog, or any other raw meat, without hot coffee or warm stuff 
(except No. 6). If the weather continues rainy, so that you become tired 
of eating raw dogs or Buffalo bull, just turn up one of your wagons, and 
cook enough under it to last several days, and pack your load on your 
mules, or oxen, or your own back. Don’t back out ; gold is ahead, and 

ou are in—** go it, boots”—« live or die’—a faint heart never won fair 
ady.”” Ifyou get sick on the road, or your waggon burned up, don’t 





| as Uncle Sam has not bridged the road yet, aud there are a great many 
| creeks. You will be very apt to pass ten or twelve of these a day, so that 


| Youcan buy every article of provisions necessary, as cheap at Inde- 


give out as long as you can toddle along, and when you cannot proceed any 
arther, just lay down and rest, then up and travel by the moon till you 
overtake your companious. Then, if he you lay several days, an Indian 
may come along and examine your head; if bald, he will respect your 
age and not scalp you, buthand you to the squaws for a plaything It 
you have a good head of hair, he will only cut a little piece out, just about 
the crown, as a token of remembrance, which will either cure you or 
make the wolves come to prayers. You may have to swim some creeks, 


before your clothes get dry from one, you will be in another. This fre- 
quent cold bath causes cold chills ou a fellow without any heat, and of- 
ten death ; when a little hole isdug, three or four feet deep, and the 
dead fellow rolled in, clothes and all—the dirt thrown over him ; the 
wolves hold a council over his culd home, and soon tear him up and have 
a feast. It will be all the same a thousand years heuce. The Psalm 
tunes these wolves keep up for days.and nights is quite interesting to a 
tired, sleeping traveiler; but their scratching and whispering in your 
ears soon becomes familiar, especially if a fellow gets one of his toes bit 

so hard as to make him cry out. Yet great care should be taken not to 
give false alarms in the night, or the stock becume frightened and run off 
for miles, causing delays in marching. 

To guard against attacks from Indians, every tent should be pitched, 
mules picketed before sundown, sentinels detailed and placed out, as the 
Western Indians always appear just at sun-down or sunrise, or a little be- 
fore. Great care should be taken, and all arms should be in complete 
readiness for use at a moment’s warning, and every man should stand his 
ground, as he will be sure to be taken, scalped, and murdered if he shows 
running or cowardice. Too much cannot be said tomen to be cautious 
not to give any of the savage tribes cause of complaint, for a little insult 
becomes a great matter, and will end in a battle or loss of property and 
life sooner or later. Almost every Indian quarrel bas arisen from some 
little overt act on the part of the whites. Parties can pass and repass, 
time aud again, 80 they behave themselves and do nut get any stray chaps 
of Indian animosity amongthem. !f there be anysuch, they will have to 
be given up, or a fight is sure to follow, so summary is Indian justice. 

ln travelling to California by land, parties of Indians will frequently be 
seen, more or lessevery week, and itis hard to tell whether they are hos- 
tile or friendly, so cunning and artful are they in false appearances — 
Therefore, be cautious. 

Prudence would dictate the formation of companies. Select a Cap- 
tain,one whom you feel willing to obey, and travel together in compact 
bodies—as separation would be dangerous in the extreme to all. 

After travelling ten days, arest of two days to give your animals time 
to graze, the men to wash their shirts, clean up their arms, and repair ell 
damages to waggons, &c. is recommended. 

A physician would he of great benefit with a suitable supply of medi- 
cines and surgical instruments, who ought to be paid liberally out of the 
company, and a sufficient sum should be advanced in order to procure 
good and suflicient medicine for all. 

Paper, pens and ink, with wafers—you will need to take enough of 
these along, and a supply of blank pocket memorandum books—they are 
of great value. Alm -:nacs will be found useful. 





pendence, Westport, Weston, St. Joseph, and other towns contiguous 
to the starting point, as at St. Louis, and save transportation there. 

All men that attempt to go to California, wich the expectation of realiz- | 
ing anything, must be of good strong constitutions, able bodied, inured 
to hardship, acquainted with fasting, capable of suffering fatigue, and not 
expect to have others do the hard work, and he look on; for every man 
works for himself, and he that can do the wost, holds on the longest, is 
up late and early, and continues at it, will receive the benefit. But 
you young fellows, that never worked a day in your lives on the road, in 
the field or woods, in the wet, heat and cold, depend on it your case is 
gloomy. Your bones will lie, to bleach Mother Earth, with the beasts 
that roam lords of the soil. The march itself will take the marrow out 
of your bones, and your name go down to future ages as a fool-hardy 
chap, grasping after things not within your reach. You young men who 
have good employments, are respected at home and beloved by all who 
know you,and are unacquainted with hard labour. drop the idle phantom 
and stay where you are, normovea peg. You mechanics, who have | 
families, and are well employed, keep at your work, and be contented. 
Old gray-headed men have no businessin these tramps. Stay at home; 
you have more gold in your house than you will have if you go to Cali- 
fornia and back, unless some one gives it to you. I tell you, it 1s an easy 
matter to talk and tell big tales. 
fellows, aud make them stay behind. Go they will, and continue so | 
until there’s no go in them. Like the rolling stone, they gather no moss. | 
“ Tt isnot all gold that glitters ;’ it is not all men that are born lucky. | 
The lucky planet was not out at your birth—rather the uulucky. You 
might as well say because Jake drew $50,000 in the lottery, you can do 











the same. Thisis nonsense. Stay athome; don’t be catching at straws; | 
you are well enough off, if you only think so. Keep moving along the | 
even tenor of your way, steady and straight forward, and you will ¢ 
happy ; but if you had all the gold in California, you would think there 
was more somewhere else, and not be satisfied until you had beat your | 
brains out against a gold wall, then die an avaricious tool—kill you rself | 
for gold, and make everybody around you unhappy and mteerable—and 
lost and forgotten—lost his soul and gained nothing, so it is, and will be 
with thousands. Before I would lay out on the cold ground among the 
wolves, Indians, snakes and lizards, half-starved for something to eat, 
famished for water three or four months, and dig, dig in the dirt and 
mud day after day, three thousand miles from home, for three or four 
months more, for a few glittering sands, away from domestic happiness, 
friends and earthly comforts, with a competeuce for life ; before | would 
quit father, mother, brothers, sisters, wife, children and friends and travel 
two thousand miles over a dreary desert earth, among wild beasts ont 
more than savage Indians, to geta handful of gold, after sickness, fevers, 
diseases and all the evils this life is heir to, I would turn intoa white dog 
and hire somebody to kill me. Fool! lo 
Once more, tell me how all have come out that wentinto the diggings. 
We hear that 6,000 persons are employed, and make from $8 to $32 | a 
day. Who gets the money? Not those who dig and toil, but the trader, 
speculator, and he who hires hands and shows them where to dig, furnishes 
tools and the means of living. The labovrer, as in this country, barely 
makes his living. You hear a flaming account uf how one Mr. A. or B has 
made in one week $1,500. He might have gambled among the labourers, 
traded with them, and a thousand other ways, to obtain the truit of their 
labor, but the particulars are not given that he stripped off coat and jacket, 
with spade me pick in hand waded into the earth hat-band deep, into a 
deep hole, and dug out the pure stutf. How wasit in Peru, one of the rich- 
est mining countries on face of the globe? In the lead mines, and every 
other mining operation throughout the known world? Does every one 
come out rich—full of gold? Does every teuth man, every fiftieth or hun- 
dredth man, better his condition, and become wealthy after years of toil, 
fatigue and trouble? Just look at the Galena lead mines and su: rounding 
country, in 1827, where there were 50,000 men at work. How many 
came out well! Not one half, not even the quarter or hundredth man. 
So with the Potosi mines; and so with all others. This is hambuggery— 
an “ air castle’—“ great cry and little wool.” Nevertheless, go it boots, 
while you are young—try your luck; help the speculators and arch 
knaves out; they are interested in your going; they have their ends to 
accomplish, sell you their goods, get your earnings, fairly if they can, untair- 
ly if ye will. Their motto is, “ get money, get money still, and let Virtue 
follow if she will.” If you desire to know how you would test your 
ability to perform the digging operation—jump into a coal-wagon, go 
with it to its diggings, there try a week’s labour. You will come back 
saying, “I can’tcome it; it’s no go.” Neither is it “ all gold that glitters.’ 


By the time you reach the gold region in California, you have expend 
ed some two hundred dollars, worn out all your c/othes, become weary 
from the long march, eat up all you carried with you, bad all your tools 
stolen from you, weak, sick and unable to work, without friends to ad- 
minister to your wants ; without a comfortable house or hotte—thrown 
in among thousands of idle, dissipated, unfeeling brutes, intent on gain; 
penniless, poor, and without strength or means, or friends to assist you : 
surrounded by valgar, rough and uncouth rowdies, all engrossed in 
searching after gold—tattered, ragged and cross—withcut law, <liscipline, 
or control—every one his own master—stealing here and lying there— 
inventing schemes to deprive the unsuspecting of their prospects and 
leads—laying hands on every thing palatable, wearable, or useful ; where 
might and strength determine right, though wrong and “ coward guilt to 
sheltering caverus fly,” until sickness, disease and death close the scene. 
Then you may eusily imagine worse than this picture—human vultures 
preying upon your carcase like cannibals gormandizing, in their hoarse 
laugh over fallen victims! It is, nevertheless, truer than fictioa—the 
pure and certain results of rash and premature enterprise. With these 
naked truths staring each in the face, if you go, you must take a copy 
of these broken sentences with you; and if you live to come back, prove 








[oF disprove the sayings and warnings of ° EZEL. 








Aladdin’s lamp would not suit some Weraweful intimation. 


however, whether General Shields is qualifiel to take his seat. 
only a naturalized citizen of the United States, being a native of Ireland ; 


Nonsense. 5 


Court of Exchequer. 


MARRIED.—At Charleston, S. C.,on Thursday, J 
“ 4 , anuary 18th, by the Rev, 8. Hanckel, 
CHARLES J. IRWIN GRANT, Seigneur of the Barony and Seignory of Longuedil, Cana- 
da, to ANNA, second daughter of L. Trapmann, Esq. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4. 
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To SusscripeRs—An index and title page for last year’s volume is now 
ready. It will be delivered by our Agents, or may be had at the Office. 





The American steamer United States, of the 8th or 9th inst., from 
Southampton, aud the Cunard steamer Canada, of the 13th, from Liver- 
pool, are hourly expected at this port. To add the common phrases 
“ with anxiety,” might seem almost a matter of course; but it would im 
the present case be scarcely applicable, so much are men’s minds and 
projects turned towards California. Since our last, accounts have been 
received from Monterey to the 16th of Nov., and copious details of the 
news will be found elsewhere. The Washington Union, indeed, of Wed- 
nesday last, gives an extract of a letter dated Tepic, 19th Dec., in whick 
far richer discoveries are spoken of than any yet made. Though there 
be nothing improbable, there is nothing authentic in this announcement, 
Tepic being near San Blas, and several weeks being requisite under pre- 
seut arrangements for the conveyance of news thither from the Gold 
Region of Upper California. The sum and substance of the official and 
reliable intelligence brought to the middle of November, amounts to 
this. Gold is abundant beyond all calculation, but is obtained at a fear- 
ful sacrifice of health aud comfort. Demoralisation prevails, and must 
of necessity increase. Desertion from the United States troops amounts 
almost to disbanding ; and if less prevalent from the ships of war, it is 
that they afford greater facilities for the rigid preservation of discipline. 
The latest news, in short, is calculated to stimulate the bold and reckless 
spirits, and to daunt the nervous and the wavering. 

Meanwhile, in this city, and throughout the Northern and Eastern 
States of the Union, the excitement is intense, and the tide of emigration 
sets more strongly than ever to the West. Seventy vessels are loading 
for California at the wharves of New York. Ships for the regular routine 
of commerce are scarce. The bakers of sea-biscuit cannot execute the 
pressing orders they receive. Models of patent and portable boats, im 
galvanised iron and india rubber, encumber our pavements, and draw 
crowds of curious observers ; whilst every description of goods, suitable 
or unsuitable for the purposes of adventurers, is ticketed “ California;’” 
and thus attract attention, if they do not command a sale. Fifty asso- 
ciated companies, at least, are organized in different parte of the country 


_ fur migrating, mining, and trading. They comprise much of pith and 


oc 
capability, and vary in the number of their members from a dozen to @ 


hundred and fifty. Some have sailed; all are eager for a start. 

Bulls and Bears are not now confined to the Stock Exchange. There 
are runsers up and runners down of every thing connected with Califor- 
nia—its productions, its prospects, its destiny. “Sulphuret of iron,” says 
one journal ; “a twenty-five pound lump of pure virgin gold,” replies an- 





other. “ Finest climate in the world,” says the Bull—“ fever and ague,’” 
replies the Bear. Readers will judge for themselves; quot 4omines, tog 
sententia. 


The speech of Lord Elgin on the opening of the Canadian Parliamen t 
at Montreal on the 18th inst. will be found in our Correspondents letter. 
We desire to call the attention of readers to the intended amnesty for 
political offenders in the troubles of 1837 and "38. Itisa gracious and 
In the proposed surrender to the Provincial au- 
thorities of the management of their own Postal affairs, we see also an- 
other step in that system of self-government, which must be awarded to 
the Colonies of Great Britain; and in the allusion to the increase of the 
Representative body, there is further proof of the liberal tendency of the 
Imperial Ministry, as well as of that now dominant in Canada. 





General Cass is re-elected to the United States Senate by the State of 
Michigan ; Mr. Clay is nominated for Kentucky, and will certainly be re- 
turned; and General Shields, who acquired great distinction in the 
Mexican War, is elected by the State of Illinois. There is some doubt, 
He is 


and it is said that he lacks some months of the term of nine yem’s citizene 
ship, requisite for a qualification for the Senate. 





David Hale, Esq., for many years senior proprietor of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, died at Fredericksburg, Va., on Saturday last. He 
had been for several months in a deplorable state of health. The city 
papers universally contain tributes to his memory, speaking in terms de- 
servedly strong, of his moral worth, and zeal in doing good. 





Mrs. Fanny Kemste Butier.—It has been decided by the Philadel- 
phia Court of Common Pleas that the suit for divorce brought by Mr. 
Pierce Butler against his wife must, if prosecuted further, be carried bee 
fore a Jury. Whether this will be done, or whether the suit will be 
abandoned, we are in ignorance; but in the mean time we are glad to 
perceive that this distinguished scion of the great “‘ Kemble stock” was 
last night to recommence, in Boston, her public career, by the first of 
a course of Shakspearian Readings. We trust we shall soon have to an- 
nounce her appearance in this city. Shakspeare may be banished from 
the stage, but we believe that he is acquiring every day a firmer hold om 
the people, in the closet, aud in the Lecture Room ; whilst to hear bis 
beauties illustrated by a capable expounder, such as Mrs. Butler, is by far 
preferable to seeing him imperfectly represented on the stage. 


The Burns’ Club of this City celebrated the Poet's birth-day on Thurs= 
day, by a dinner at the Hotel de Paris. We will give some particulars 
next week. 

Readers are requested to notice, in our advertisements, an appeal to 
their benevolence on behalf of a Waterloo Veteran. 








Gosste or Loxpon Crves.—It is rumoured that Count D’Orsay will 
be appointed by Louis Napoleon French Minister to Naples. The Count 
isa man of much more talent than he has generally had credit for, hie 


versatility of acquirements having been hitherto partially concealed un- 
der his well-known fashiouable celebrity. 


We are told also that the 
Earl of Carlisle, known and respected here as Lord Morpeth, is about to 
marry a daughter of the Right Hon. Sir J. Park, one of the Barons of the 
Our informant adds that the announcement is na- 
tural enough, Lord Carlisle's oflice being ‘* Chief Commissioner of Woods 


and Forests,” which of necessity brings the Parks under his control. 





Lire Assugance —We observe, by a new advertisement of the Na~ 


tional Loan Fund Life Assurance Society of London, that John M’Tavish, 
Esq., H. B. M. Consul at Baltimore, Ed. Grattan, Esq., H. B. M. Consul 
at Boston, W. Peters, Esq., H. B. M. Consul at Philadelphia; and Henry 
Tiflauny and Donald M’Ilvain, Esq., of Baltimore, have been added to tha 
“ United States Local Board” of that institution. 





CORRES PONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Montreat, Jan. 19th, 1849. 
Yesterday at 3 o'clock, P. M., His Excellency the Governor General 


proceeded in state to the Chamber of the Legislative Council, in the 












Putensiey islative Council being 
assembled, His Excellency was pleased to command the attendance of the 
Legislative Assembly ; and that House being present, Hie Excellency 
—_ the Second Session of the Third Parliament of the Province of 
a with the following Speech from the Throne :— 
Honourable 


SPEECH. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Council: Gentlemen of the Legis 

lative Assembly : halos ? as 
I have much satisfaction in informing you that uninterrupted tranquillity has 
prevailed in the Province during the recess, i : ; 
The proofs which the people of Canada have furnished during this period of 
eral excitement and disquietude, of their love of order, and of the attachment 
bear to their institutions, will tend, I trust, to establish the credit of the Pro- 
wince on a firmer basis, and to promote its prosperity. ee 
I am authorized to state for your information, that it is Her Majesty's ae ose 
to exercise the prerogative of mercy in favour of all persons who are still liable to 
penal consequences for political offences, arising out of the unfortunate occurrences 
of 1837 and 1838; and I have the Queen's commands to invite you to concur with 


: 


me in passing an Act to give full effect to her Majesty's most gracious inten- 
tions 


It affords me much pleasure to state, that in compliance with the desire of the 
local Legislature, expressed in a joint Address of the two Houses of the Provin- 
cial Parliament, the Imperial Parliament has passed an Act repealing the clause 
in the Union Act, which imposed restrictions on the use of the French Languaga. 

I have been in communication, during the recess, with Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and with the Lieutenant Governors of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick on the subject of the Provincial Post Office, and I am 
enabled to inform you that on the meeting of the Imperial Parliament, steps will 
be taken for conferring on the Provincial Authorities the entire contro! and manage- 
ment of this Department. I trust that when the necessary arrangements, for effec- 

this object, shall have been completed, it Hw be found practicable to estab- 
a low and uniform Rate of Postage for the British North American Pro- 
vinces. 

I am disposed to believe that an increase in the Representation would be attea 
ded with considerable advantage tothe public interests, and [ recommend this 
subject, which is one of no ordinary importance, to your best consideration. 

t gives me much gratification to state that the opposition manifested at one 
time in certain parts of Lower Canada, to the School Act, has in a great measure 
subsided. I am of opinion, nevertheless, that this Act may, with advantage, be 
amended in some of its details, and I feel confident that you will readily consent 
to make such alterations in it, as shall render it as little as possible onerous to the 
rate payer, without however compromising the important principle which it has 
consecrated, in securing, for all the youth of this section of the Province, the bles- 
sing of Education. 

Among the subjects which will probably engage your a:tention, are the system of 
Judicature in both sections of the Province—the Laws for the regulation of 
Municipalities, and the Constitution of the University of King's College. 

The Officers employed in exploring the country between Quebec and Halifax, 
with the view of discovering the best line for a Rail-way to connect these two- 
points, have presented a Report which contains much valuable information, and 
setsforth ina strong light the advantages of the proposed undertaking ; I shall 
Tay it before you, together with a Despatch from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, expressive of the interest taken by Her Majesty’s Government in the 
execution of this great work. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly. 

Isha!l direct the Public Accounts with the Estimates for the year to be laid 
before you. 

I rely on your readiness to grantthe supplies which are necessary for the Pub- 
lic Service. 

Honourable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen,— 


Is 


against the princi 
rationale publish 
some of your readers :— 


any misa 
nity of 
Trade, in the object they wish to attain. 
Total number of members of Board of Trade 
Members of Council.... 
Signers of the above letter 
Absent from city...... 
Refused to sign without definite reason eseetane.noctacse 
Refused on the ground of coasistency as local protectionists 
Refused, desiring annexation to United States...... 

Remaining on Protest..........-.-.. 
Withdrawn..... 


eee ee ee ee 


Of the gentlemen absent we have every reason to say, from their 
known sentiments, that ten would approve of the petition, and three are 
doubtful, while the five who declined on the ground of consistency as 
local protectionists, unanimously opprove of it also. Allowing the whole 
of the others to favour the protesters, the real numbers, if officially re- 
corded, would stand thus :— 

For the Petition... 
Against it...... 


-.--87 
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id 
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A majority which conclusively condemns the proceedings of the pro- 
testers, even on the principle enunciated by them in their protest.” 


It appears from a statement published in the Toronto Colonist, that the 

remittances made by the Canada Company on account of settlers in 
Canada West, tor the purpose of assisting their relatives in the United 
Kingdem to emigrate to this country, have amounted, from 1844 to 1848, 
to £50,178 6s. 10d.—an average of over £10,000 per annum—from 6,350 
settlers in the Company's lands. This is mentioned as a proof that emi- 
grants to Canada are uot less able than those to the United States to send 
money to assist their poor friends at home. 
é The Niagara Mail mentions that Messrs. M‘Pherson, Crane & Co., 
forwarders of this city, are getting a schooner built at Niagara calculated 
to carry 2,000 barrels of flour, of 100 feet keel, 23 feet beam, 8 feet 3 
inches depth of hold, and 6 feet depth of water. When veasels of such 
dimensions and burthen can pass from Niagara to Quebec, ought we 
to depuir ? “ 

Cards have been issued for a grand bull at the Governor General’s, on 
the 8th February. All the world and his wile is to be there, besides 
both houses of parliament. 

The weather is excessively cold, and has been so, in general, since the 
commencement of the new year. 





T have observed, with much concern, that Canada has participated largely in 
the commercial depression by which the last year has been so unfavourably cha- 
racterised. 

I have not failed to impress on Her Majesty's Ministers, the urgent necessity 
which exists for the removal of such provisions from the Imperial Statute Book, 
as may tend torestrict the Commerce of the Province, by checking the resort of 
Foreign shipping to its ports in search of freight, and { have much satisfaction in 
stating that my representations on this head, have been cordially responded to by 
the Queen’s Government. 

Among the measures which seem to merit the attention of the Provincial Parlia- 
ment atthe present time, as being calculated to raise the credit of the Provinee, 
to extend its trade, and to contribute to the development of its resources, I recom. 
.. mend to yourconsideration the following as specially important :— 

* Tr provision of such funds as may be required for the completion of the St. 
Souventt Canale, at the earliest period. These great works may, it is believed, 
be so far perfecte. *# small additional expeuse, as to permit vessels drawing nine 
feet on the outwards, acd eight feet on the inwards voyage, to a from Lake 

the opening of the navigation. When this object 


Brie to the ocean, soon aficY ‘ion. ¢ 
shall be accomplished, Canada w_!! possess an inland navigation. unparalleled in 


eaptcity and length, and connecting thé marts of acommerce, to the growth of 
which it is impossible to assign limits. . 

The enactment of a law authorizing the alienation 6: works es el) 
racter, which have been executed at the cost of the Province, and gpving 4 Go- 
vernment such powers as may be necessary for the reorganization of the Provin- 
cial Debt, and creation of an efficient Sinking Fund—this debt has been coup acted 
notin the prosecution of costly wars, whether of defence or aggression, but in the 
construction of works of utility, the more important of which can hardly fail when 
completed, to prove remunerative. The existence ofa large revenue, derived 
from customs, places the creditor of the Canadian public ina very advantageous 

ition, Which will be improved when the principle of a sinking fund is brought 
into active operation. d 

The amendment of the existing Immigration Act, with a view to the removal of 
such provisions as tend to prevent immigrants who propose to settle in Canada, or 
the Western States of the Union, from proceeding to their destination by the route 
of the St. Lawrence. The passenger trade is an impcertant branch of the trade 
inwards, which cannot be discouraged without prejudice to the trade outwards. 
I shall not fail to make every exertion which the interests uf the public health will 
permit, to reduce the expenditure of the Immigration Department to the scale of 
the years preceding 1847, when a pensenger tax, considerably less onerous than 
that now levied, with the occasional addition of a small grant from the Public 
Treasury, sufficed to cover it. 9 

I would further recommend for your consideration, the expediency of setting 
apart a portion of the public domain, in order that the revenue derived from the 
sales thereof may form a fund, the interest of which shall be applied to the sup- 
port of Common Schools. It may probably be deemed advisable to authorize the 
Government to invest the Capital arising from this source, either in the Stocks of 
ths Province or in those of some of the priucipal Railways, the coustruction of 
which has been sanctioned by Parliament. ; 

In maturing these and all kindred measures which have the promotion of the 
moral and economical well being of the people of this important Province for their 
object, you will find mee ver villing and desirous to co-operate with you. In the 

ession of a revenuederived from so many independent sources, and exempt 
Kom numerous charges that weigh heavily on the resources of other communities, 
Canada enjoys great and any ar advantages. May we hope that, under Go1’s 
blessing, our Legieletion may be so directed as toenable her to reap the full bene- 
fit of them. ‘ 

Lord Eigin is one of the most pleasant readers, in the shape of a Gov- 
ernor, I ever heard, with the exception, perhaps, of the late Lord Dar- 
ham. His English and French are almest equally good, and he read _his 
speech in both languages. The Chamber was crowded with ladies, 
strangers, members and citizens, and the crowd outside was also large, 
though the cold was intense. A portion of the 19th Regiment was in 
attendance, and the usual salutes were fired by the Royal Artillery. 

The Protectionist Meeting of which I spoke in a former letter was held 
on Wednesday evening in the large Hail of the Bon Secours—generally 
anglified into the Bone-sucker’s-Market. It was very numerously at- 
attended, especially by the mechanics of the city, but most of the lead- 
ing merchants were not there. Resolutions were passed recommending 
that the revenue of the Province should “be principally levied on im- 
ported articles which compete with those of domestic production,” and 
that raw materials for manufacturing purposes, “ should be admitted 
free.” The Free Traders attempted to pass counter-resolutions, but not 
only were the leaders on the platform silenced, but their followers among 
the crowd were ejected from the premises, under the charge of being 
more uproarious than was pleasing to the majority. From what I saw 
and heard at this meeting, [ have no doubt that if an election for the 
city wire to take place at this moment, Protectionist members would be 
returned to represent us in the Legislative Assembly. 

There was also a meeting on the 13th, holden by some of our citicens, 
having for its object the total abolition of capital punishnent. It is some- 
what remarkable that the cbairman and almost all the speakers on the 
occasion were members of the medical profession. Has hacking off 
limbs and such gentle practices the tendency to soften men’s hearts and 
make them more humane than their fellows! Are the doctors averse to 
seeing life taken away unless it be professionally and secundum artem? 
Or is this a Protectonist movement on the part of the ancient firm of 
“Death and the Doctor?” Not knowing, I cannot say; but if the last 
supposition be correct, we may shortly expect to see Jack Ketch com- 
ing out strong on the Free Trade ticket. 

he fourth annual celebration of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
came off in the magnificent ballroom of Donegana’s Hotel—the Astor 
House of Montreal—on Thursday night. It was one of the most _— 
did things of the kind ever seen in these parts. Every persen of fashion- 
able mark or note in the city was present. The Ladies-Patronesses were 
the Hon. Mrs. General Gore, Mrs. Dr. Robertson, and Mrs. Col. Wetherel. 
I give the tittles as I find them recorded in the newspapers. 

at is said that orders have come from England to disband the three 
companies of provincial cavalry raised in Lower Canada in 1837, and 
kept in pay since. They have chiefly been employed for some years 
on the frontier to prevent desertion from the army. They are a very 
fine body of men and are commanded respectively by Captain Jones, 


urely local cha- 





A good many members of the Assembly are still absent, and most of 
those whu have reached are quite used up with travel. 
Nothing of importance will be done in the Assembly before next 


week. P. P. 
fAusic, 


Aston Pract Orzra Hovuse.—Roberto Devereux has proved most suc- 
cessful; it has been played five times to excellent houses, and its attrac- 
tion seems in no way io decrease. Tr ufi, Benedetti, Patti, and Rosi gain 
nightly from the fashionable audiences the most eathusiastic applause, 
and the prevailing opinion is that Roberto is the most successful produc- 
tion of the season. We have little to add to our remarks of last week, 
saving that the repetition has mach improved the ensemble. 

La Favorite is the next opera to be produced. It is underlined, and 
will, we presume, be brought out in the ensuing week. 

Puituarmonic Society or New York.—We beg to remind our readers 
that the second of the admirable series of Philharmonic Concerts takes 
place at the Assembly Rooms, Chinese Building, this evening. These 
Concerts are the last refuge of pure and classical music; here only can 
the trae musician or accomplished amateur hear the works of the great 
master, and revive that enthusiasm which in our dollar and cent city, 
nearty perishes for want of sustenance. It would be well for the art of 
music if Fashion patronized the sterling instead of the frivolous, but it is 
useless tospeculate upon improbabilities, and nothing can be more ab- 
surd than to expect that any art will be sustained or fostered by the 
wealthy fashionables of New York. We speak then, to those who, in 
spite ot fashion, love good music, and who will hear it even thoagh not 
given in the Opera House. We say to them that the Grand Double Sym- 
phony, by Louis Spohr, will be performed by the maguificent orchestra of 
the Philharmonic Society, and that other instramental works of a high 
character will be given, making up a most attractive and admirable pro- 
gramme. It will be a musical feast of which none but true lovers should 
taste. 


MusicaL Funp Society or New York.—We are most happy to state 
that at last the musicians of this city have taken decided steps to raise a 
fund for the relief and support of aged and sick members of the profes- 
sien, on the plan of the London and cther Musical Fund Sucieties. There 
are several hundred, at least seven or eight hundred, musicians in this 
city alone, aud doubtless nearly all wiil ~ it. Ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen are eligible to belong to the Fund, and its benefits will extend to 
every city in the United States, or wherever, in the States, subscribers 
may be found. It will be a comfort and a consolation to all to know 
that in case of sickness, or disability from accident, or superannuation 
from age, a certain source of relief will always be at hand and will not 
fail. The society is about to procure a charter, and will probably go into 
operation in a few weeks. We earnestly advise all in the musical pro- 
fession, ladies and gentlemen both, to join this association, for though 
many may never need its benefits, still tor the cause of charity, for the 
general good of all, not one soul should now hold back. Lukewarmmess 
on the part of those whose position should point them out to take the 
lead, will do incalculable injary vo a worthy and noble cause. We trust 
that no such one will be tound in the ranks cf the musical profession—if 
any such there be, we should not care to know him. 

Farewe tt Coxcert or tHe Hounstocks.—These very talented per- 
formers gave their last performance in this city, previous to their South- 
ern tour, on Saturday evening, at the Assembly Room, Chinese Build. 
ings. There was a very excellent audience, and we were gratified to 
think that the public were beginning to appreciate and reward merit. 
We never heard Miss Adele Hohnstock to such advantage ; she seemed 
tobe more then usually at ease, and played with great brilliancy and 
power. She is, indeed,a talented girl, and has made the best use of a 
thorough classical education. Her style is entirely unvitiated, and her 
taste as pure and refined. Her touch is delicate and brilliant, and yet her 
grasp of the instrument is as strong as that of aman. She has one fault, 
which looks bad—she moves about and gesticulates too much at the in- 
strument. 

We confess to a positive distaste for the music of Prudent. His fantasias 
always seem to us like music run mad. There is a large amount of bril- 
liancy, a large amount of noise, a trifle of sentiment, a modicum of real 
passion, with any amount of incoherence. 

There is much to admire in M. Hohnstock's violin playing. He has a 
bold andvigorous bow-arm, firm aud delicate, yet hardly so clear iu its exe- 
cutién as we could have wished. He plays with great my and ex- 
pression, and his forte is undoubtedly the Cantabile movement. In that he 
isadmirable, and while listening to hm we are satisfied; butin his execu. 
tion there is decided want of clearness in the bowing, and not uufrequently 
a want of truth in the stopping. The ear feels no positive certainty as to 
the infallibility of the performer, so that quiet and assured enjoyment can- 
not be felt. Still M. Hohnstock does wonders in execution, but for our 
own gratification we would always like to hear him in the flowing andante 
or the grave Adagio. 

Madile. Goria Bothe sang, we believe for the first time in public, although 
announced as the Prima Donna from Berlin. She has a pleasant voice, 
au unaffected style, and is altogether a respectable amateur singer. But 
that false announcement was, and will be terribly against her, for the 
people expected much and found but little. 

Benerit Concert or Mr. Watt, tae Buinp Harrer.—This concert, 
which we foudly hoped would have given comfort and relief to a 
poor arfd worthy man, proved a failure, a positive failure in the worst 











Sweeney, and Ermatinges, al! colonists. 


sepse of the word. The night to be sure was very bad, and it had been 


poke in one or more of my previous communications of the petition 
of tae Montreal Board of Trade on the subject of protection to colonia) 
wheat &c., and of the protest of some of the members of that body 

les and views therein enunciated. The following 
in one of our city papers may not be uninteresting to 


“ We have also taken some pains to ascertain the opinions of the whole 
of the members of the Board, upon this question, it being a matter of no 
small moment to the Colony, that the British public should not be under 

prehension, nor under any idea that the commercial commu- 
ontreal do not entirely unite with the Council of the Board of 
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wet and a under foot all day long, but still the thinness of the au- 

dience proved that few, very few, tickets had been sold in advance. There 
were not over oue hundred and fifty or two hundred persons present, 
and a large portion of these were certainly free. We have invariably 
observed that however strong the attraction, the public will never come 
forward in aid of a benefit. The attraction put forward by Mr. Wall 
would, on any other occasion, have drawn a aying house, for nearly all 
the artists engaged have the prestige of popularity, but on this occasion 
they failed to etlect what they generously gave their services to produce. 
We deeply regret this failure tor the sake of the blind avd helpless man 
and his large family, who are in great and urgent want. 

Gang’l’s Band played several pieces in admirable style. We think 
that their performance is much more perfect in every respect than when 
they played here first, and their effects are now much more graud and 
=? _ The individnal members of the Band are excellent artists, 
and Gung’! isa first rate leader. 

Mrs. Edward Loder sang Hayda's lovely Canzonet—“ She never told 
her love” and Horn’s charming ballad—* Sweet Melody,” in her usual ex- 
quisite and finished manner. Madile. Goria Bothe sang twice, as did Miss 
Northall. The former lady sang much better than at Hohnstock’s Con 
cert. She has a very sweet voice. 

Mr. Strakosch was annonuced, but did not appear. He is somewhere 
about the country doing something—but we donot know where or what. 

Mr. F. H. Coenens veee admirably upon this occasion. He isa fine 
and sterling player, and has evidently studied in the best school. His tone 
is perfectly pure and rich und melodious ; his bowing is graceful, firm 
and delicate, and his execution is clear, brilliant aud well articulated. He 
has evidently fine feeling for his art, and much taste and expression. Mfr. 
Otto Dressel made his first appearance on this occasion. He is, we uader- 
stand, a fine musician, and a composer of the highest merit aud in every 
way an accomplished and finished artist. He came to us witha personal 
letter from Dr. Robert Schumann, the composerot Paradise and the Peri 
and other great works, in which he is mentioned in the warmest terms of 
commendation. He plays with exquisite taste, with great delicacy amd 
feeling, but not with much force, if we may judge from his performance on 
Thursday evening. We are convinced however that bis claims to dis- 
tinction will rest upon his compositions more than upon his playing, and 
we trust that we shall shortly have an opportunity of listening to 
some of his instrumental trios, songs, &c., &c. We shall take auother 
opportunity of speaking of this gentleman at length. 

, The Concert was badly arranged, and Mc. Dressel had not seeu the 
pieces he bad to accompany, which was not pleasant either for himself 


or the singers. 
Drama, 


Theatricals seem to flourish, notwithstanding the all absorbing Califor. 
nia excitement that pervades the city, and this too without any pecu- 
liarly novel attraction in the character of the entertainments produced. 
The Broap way continues to be filled every night to repletion, to wit- 
ness ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” that has now completed the fifth week of its uninter- 
rupted career. Gorgeous and interesting, it seems to hit the sympathies 
of the public mind at this particular moment precisely, showing, as it 
does, the magical powerof enormous wealth, and presenting a kindof rea- 
lization of the golden dream now so generally indulged in by nearly all 
classes of the community. The piece is muchimproved by the frequeucy 
of its repetition. The actors have worked up their parts toa perfect ar 
tistical smoothness ; excreacences have been lopped off from the dialogue, 
and the mere spectacle portion of the entertainment is given with admir- 
able effect. Several new features have been added to the magnificently 
arranged Carnival scene, and the whole affair now “ goes smoothly as a 
marriage bell.” Messrs Andrews, Lester, and Blake, have really achie. 
ved an enviable reputation by their joint etlorts andthe Public have abun- 
dantly proved how readily it can appreciate the tact, skill, and liberality 
displayed. A new piece is announced here under the name of “ Kate 
Woodhull,” from the pen of Mr. C. E. Lester; and Green Room report 
speaks favourably of this new Native production. 

The other Theatres, strange to say, are doing nearly as flourishing a 
business as the Broadway—and all without the aid of “ Stars.” The ex- 
periences of the last few years would seem to prove that the reign of the 
“ Star system” is coming toa close. 

If the public can be attracted by a series of novel pieces, brilliautly 
appointed and tolerably well cast, or rather, cast to tie strength of a 
stock oomapeny it certainly will be a fatal blow to the rumous system 
which has so long obtained, of sacrificing all interests to subserve the ex- 
travagaut demands and the no less extravagant pretensions of individual 
actors. That a few distinguished artists must, and will, maintain their 
position, iseertain. To this chosen few, we presume, the members of 
the profession generally will gladly yield the position their supremacy 
justly entitles them toclaim. But the host of “ minor satellites” must 
necessarily be content to labour in their vocation among the rank and 
file of the regular stock companies. The interests of the drama will be 
improved by this change, and acting will again become a profession, since 
the aspiraut for dramatic fame must pass through the necessary proba- 
tion, before he can stand his ground with the experienced professors of 
the art. Nor will this return to the old established usage that once go- 
verned the stage be leas beneficial to dramatists. Pieces will be written 
tu display the capabilities of a stock company, not to glorify one partica- 
lar actor. A wide field will be open to the genius of the author, and he 
will no longer be compelled to sacrilice his own conceptious to the whim, 
the vanity, or the caprice of one leading “star.” We are glad to per- 
ceive that these facts are beginuing to operate alike on managers, actore, 
and anthors, and that in London the work of reform is actually commence- 
ed. Late indications among us here seem to promise a like result; and 
although we may not return to the strictly legitimate, yet we believe the 
modern drama, so called, will assume a much higher tone from the ex- 
tinction of the “ star system,” and a revival of the old established stand- 
ard of excellence in our regular stock companies. 


O.yuric Treatrs.—A pleasing and highly amusing Farce, called 
“The Witch of Windermere, or, the Bottle of Champagne,” has been 
running at this house, during the week, with decided success. Holland 
and Miss Clarke have the burden of the piece on their shoulders, and 
have delighted the Olympians of the pit nightly by their admirable act- 
ing. The piece is beautifully pat upon the stage by the manager, and 
with the new extravaganza and other stock pieces, Mitchell is doing a 
really excellent business. 

Burton’s Tueatre.—Broughams’ long-promised comedy, dramatized 
from Thackerary’s * Vanity Fair,’ was produced at this house on Thurs- 
day evening. The task of adapting a novel for an_ effective stage repre- 
sentation is ono requiring great ability and taste. Mr. Brougham proved 
in his version of * Dombey & Son,” and “ The Haunted Man,” that he 
possesses the necessary qualifications for the work; his version of 
“Vanity Fair,’ although by no means ec ual in interest or correctness of 
story to either of the other works, is still an eyceedingly bumorons and 
pleasing comedy. The author has taken severa! liberties with his origi- 
nal to heighten the dramatic effect. The intriguing, heartless Becky, for 
example, Seeman repentant and is restored to her husband's affectiona. 
The first night of a new piece, in which every character is strongly drawn, 
should pass without severe criticism; but we caanot refrain from express- 
ing a wish that the strength of Mr. Burton’s company had been incresed 
for the occasion. Several of the minor parts were inefficiently sustained. 
Brougham as Rawdon Crawley, was excellent; and Burton cannot fail 
to excite mitth in any part in which his author will afford him an oppor- 
tunity ; bat his Joe Sedley is simply a broad caricature. Repetition will 
doubtless soften down its present exuberance and extravagance. Mrs. 
Vernon made an admirable Miss Crawley; and Miss Chapman seized 
perhaps the Becky Sharpe of the dramatist, although she certainly fails to 
embody the cunning and utter recklessness of principle given to the 
character by the novelist. Mrs. Brougham gave a bold, dashing inter 
pretation of Mrs. Major O'Dowd, much to the delight of the audience. 
The piece was received with frequent demonstrations of applause, and 
was announced for repetition by Mr. Brougham with unequivocal marks 
of approbation. 


Tue Beverit ror tar Dramatic Association.—The first annual bene- 
fit for this praiseworthy Lnstitution will take place at the Opera House 
on Tuesday the 6th of February. We understand that the committee 
of arrangements is busily engaged in preparing a conceutration of Drama 
tic talent for the occasion, never before equalled in this city, aud we cannot 
doubt but that their efforts will meet with cordial response from eve 
lover of the Dramain New York. The cause is one to recommend itse 
especially to the attention of the public. An Institution that is intended 
to peace for aged and indigent actors must create an interest where- 
ever Shakspeare is known, aud the master spirits of the Drama have 
exercised their influence 
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me HE CuHorera. 
ells.—The main object of this little volume is to advocate the  Water- 
re” in the above, as in other diseases. We commend it to notice, how- 
er, not on this account, but for the variety of useful hints it contains on 
© prevention of disease, which the preface happily calls “the noblest 
all medical subjects.” There may not be much novelty in the recom- 
endation of temperance and cleanliness, but they are urged in an 
rnest and simple style, aud enfurced by the quotation of many autho- 
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Netices of New 2ovrks. 


az Lire asp Voracss or Cotumsus. By Washington Irving. New 
, 1849. G. P. Putnam. We have more than once commended in 
ng terms this admirable edition of Lrving’s complete works now 
ing from the press, stamped with the author’s recent and most care- 
evision. As it progresses, volume by volume, we cannot refrain from 
ratulating the public on thus getting such choice reading in such 
ble shape. There is, we rejoice to hear, an increasing demand for 

s of intrinsic value such as the one before us. This may possibly be 
ealthful reaction, consequent on the public taste having been so 
ly led astray from sound literature, and so deeply absorbed in works 
illiant imagination, but of ephemeral repute and more than doubtfal 
lity. Tocome back from Eugéne Sue to Washington Irving is @ 
in the right direction. The wonder was that the opposite course 
ld have been taken. The present volume completes the story of 
mbus; and the next will contain that of his companions in adven- 


EMOIRS FROM BEYOND THE Toms. By M. de Chateaubriand. New 


%, 1849. Williams, Brothers.—The posthumous autobiography of the 
ly deceased Viscount is finding ite way to the public in the shape of 
al publications; and we have here the first nuinber of it translated by 
able hand of Mr. Thomas Williams of this city. We have not the 
vinal before us, but we doubt not that the rendering is entirely faithfal, 
we know the translator's thorough aud practical acquaiutauce with 
» French language. The brilliant genius of Chateaubriand, his romun- 
hivalry, his somewhat pedantic egotism, his dreamy abstractions, 
varied fortunes, and his familiarity with the notabilities of half a 
tury, all combine in giving a peculiar interest to the voice now issuing 
m his grave. In this single number of his memoirs, treating only of 
childhood and early youth, will be found illustrations of several of 
neculiarities. He was without doubt constituted differently from the 
mon herd of men; but he loved to draw marked distinctions between 


self and the human species in general. In painting over and over 


n his own portrait, if there were uo sel flattery, at least the picture lost 
1ing in his hands. 
in of his style :— 


)ne day, in the wonthof May, the Abbé Egault, who was our prefect for that 
k, had taken us to this seminary. We had liberty to play atany game we 
sed, but were expressly forbidden ever to climb trees. The regent having 
us in a grassy road, retired to read his breviary. 
he road was lined with elm-trees ; at the top of the very highest shone forth a 
ppie’s nest ; we all gazed at it admiringly, pointed out to each other the bird 
ed upon its eggs, and all burned with desire to seize the magnificent prize. 

who would adventure? The orders were so strict, the regent so close at 
,the tree so high! AsI could climb like a cat, alleyes were turned on me. 
sitated, but fiery urged me on. I threw off my coat, I grasped the elm, and be 
tomount. There were no branches to the tree, excepting at two-thirds of its 
bt, where it formed a fork, on one point of which was the longed for nest. 
y comrades all assembled under the tree, applauding my exertions, looking 
e, then to the road by which the prefect might return, dancing with joy at the 
of getting the egys, and trembling with fear atthe thought of punishment. I 
hed the nest, the magpie flew off: I seized the eggs, placed thein in the bosom 
nny shirt, and began to descend. Unfortunately, I allowed myself to slip be- 
eu the twin branches, and remained there astride them. The tree being closely 
ned, I had nothing on which I could place my feet, by which to raise myself, 
gain the outside of alimb; I therefore remained suspended in the air, at the 
pht of fifty feet. 

uddenly I heard the cry, “ Here's the prefect !”” and I was as instantly aban- 
d by my friends as is usual insuchcases. One alone, whose name was Gob- 
h, attempted to assist me, and was obliged to renounce his generous enterprise. 
d only one chance of extricating myself from this dilemma; it was to hang by 
ands to one of the two branches of the fork, and toendeavour to clasp with my 
the trunk of the tree, below. I performed this manceuvre at the risk of my 

In the midst of all my tribulations, I had not let go my treasure. I had bet- 
ve thrown it down, cast it from me, as, since then, I have so many others. 
ding down the stem, I tore my hands, I scratched my legs and my chest, and 
hed the eggs. It wasthisthat ruined me ; the prefect had not seen me on 
ree ; I managed to conceal from him all traces of blood, but there were no 
hs of hiding from him the golden streams with which the eggs had decked me. 

e along sir,” said he ; “ you shall be flogged.” 

his man had announced to me that my sentence should be commuted, that 1 

d suffer death in lieu of it, I would have felt rejoiced. The ideaof shame 
hte eam me during my early wild education, and during every por- 
ed pas n'y i is notorment I would not have preferred rather than be com- 
fied = efore any living creature. My heart was filled with indignation. 
pied tothe Abbé Egault, not in the tone of a child, but of a man, “ that neither 
or any other person should lay his hand uponme.’”’ This answer exasperated 

i he called me rebellious, and vowed to make me an example. “ We shall 

, ye I; and I set to work to play at ball, witha sang-froid which astound- 

WV e returned tothe college: the regent took me to his own room, and ordered 
to submit. My high-flown feelings gave place to a flood of tears. I reminded 
Abbé Egault, that it was he who had taught me Latin, that I was his scholar, 
disciple, his child; that he could not wish to dishonour his pupil, and render 
sight of my comrades insupportable to me ; that he mightsend me to prison, 

me on bread and water, deprive me of all recreation, load me with tasks ; 
I should feel grateful for this clemency, and would onl 


The followiug anecdote will furnish a fair speci- 


, to spare me; but he remained deafto my prayers. 
and gave him so tremendous a kick on the sh 


“ Macte animo, generose puer.”’ 


school boy erudition made my pagngonian laugh in spite of himself; he then 
lude Iagreed to submit the matter 


eof an armistice,and we conc a treaty. 
pe arbitration of the principal of the college. Without deciding in my favour 
principal was anxious to save me from the pnnishment I so much deprecated 


en the worthy priest pronounced my acquittal, I kissed the arm of his surplice 
80 much warmth of heart and | open that he could not refrain from giving 
rstcombat, which restored to me that honour 

has become the idol of my life, and to which [ have so often sacrificed my 


his blessing. Thus ended the 


mse, my pleasures, and my fortune. 


ONSTITUTION oF THE FreNcH Repwsric, 1848.—A neat edition of this 
ortant document has been issued from the press of the Courrier des 
ts Unis. It gives the French and English on opposite pages, and, 
faced as it is with a concise statement of its origin, progress, and com- 


tion, it will be very useful fur occasional reference. 
By Joel Shew, M.D. New York, 1849. 


les, 


‘orgs om Travet in Catirory1a.—1849. Appletons.—F ollowing the 
Ht of the public mind, the publishers have issued, in pamphlet form, a 
*ty of useful information on this engrossing subject. It is gathered 


m the official reports of Col. Fremont and Major Evans. 
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FINE ARTS. 

Desurx’s Apam anp Evz.— 

nd the “ Expulsion,” 

° more visited than 


The two pictures of the ‘: Temptation 





: love him the better 
t. Ifellon my knees, I clasped my hands, I implored bim by all that wasmost 
I rose burning with an- 
¢ ins, that he screamed with pain. 
ran limping tothe door of his room, double locked it, and then rushed at me. 
ptrenched myself behind his bed, and across it he directed several blows at me. 
epee myself up in the coverlid, and preparing myself for the combat, I ex- 


Fowler § 


ED.—Blue Devils, by George Coleman, No. 72 Modern 
M. Douglas. Blackwoods Magazine for January, L. Scott & 


fully executed lithograph, drawn in Paris after Mount’s 
ure, “ The Power of Music.’ The French have long 
miuence in the art of drawing on stone ; and a finer speci- 
We hope the American 
y encourage this effort to popularise one of their own 


are again exhibited amongst us, and will probably 
ever, since notions of propriety have within a few 








She Atoion. 
years past become considerably liberalized on the subject of nude figures. 
On this point we have nothing to say. Those whose creed is fastidiously 
delicate had better content themselves with written descriptions. For 
the rest, these are fine works of art, and are publicly exhibited. 

They have often been described, and we do not propose now describ- 
ing them; but asit is twelve years since they were in this city, a few 
words will not be thrown away upon them. In the first place, it is to be 
regretted that the two are hung so close together as to render it difficult 
for the spectator to give his attention exclusively to one. ‘Their effect is 
thus somewhat marred; and it would doubtless be an improvement if they 
could be hung further apart, or at opposite sides of aroom. Of the two, 
we much prefer the “Expulsion;” it exhibits, we think, a far higher 
power in the artist. In the “Temptation,” with the exception of the 
head and bust of Eve, which are beyond all praise, we see little but cor- 
rect drawing and good flesh tints. The headand figure of Adam lack ex- 
pression. The painter may have aimed at portraying him, 


not deceived, 
But fondly overcome with female charm; 


if so, he has not succeeded in his effurt. On the contrary, we see in 
Adam’s countenance nothing but the stolid, lack-lustre look that a hand- 
some model-man might wear whilst sitting in a Parisian studio. The be- 
witching beauty of Eve redeéms, however, the want of interest in Adam ; 
and we have very rarely seen the radiant expression of successful loveli- 
ness more happily transferred to canvas. We are not going into a chapter 
ou female charms; but close observers of nature and of art will acknow- 
ledge that Beauty can, and does look its best, when she has plied her 
weapons, and consciousness steals over her that they have produced their 
desired effect. Self complacency in feeling that she has triumphed over 
the scruples of Adam, and gratitude to him for thus yielding to her wish- 
es, are happily blended with great beauty of form and face. Though few 
Frenchmen read Milton, Mr. Dubufe has certainly represented 

The fairest of her daughters, Eve. 

But turn to the other picture, and mark the contrast! Grace there is 
still in the gentle figure, but what woe! what prostratiou! what remorse! 
The physical aud moral weakness of the woman are alike admirably de- 
picted. She seems as though she would fall grovelling in the dust, but 
for the supporting knee of Adam, against which she is literally leaning. 
And in our first father himse f, kneeling with extended arms as though 
deprecating the visible wrath of Heaven, and shielding the humble peni- 
tent from its effects, what a contrast with the namby-pamby figure lolling 
on abank in Paradise! We still see something of the model in this pic- 
ture, but it is not painfully obvious; and the result has been a groupe 
conceived with great simplicity and vigour of intellect, and executed 
with most admirable skill. Some of the effects of light and shade 
in this second picture are really marvellous, and the common phrase may 
with truth be employed, that the figures “stand outof the canvas.” 

There is some rubbish in the accessories, especially in the ‘ Expulsion.” 
Satan, half concealed by the foliage of a falling tree is an absurd excres- 
ence very badly painted. We wish the leaves had been thicker, and had 
entirely concealed him; which, by the way, they might well have done, 
since the principal figures had not apparently appropriated them for their 
own use. These, however, are minor faults. We incline to think, from 
these samples of his art, that Dabufe would have made a better sculptor 
than painter. His talent is all bestowed on the main points, and the “ hu- 
man form divine” has evidently been his principal study. 

With the reservation made at the commencement of these hasty re- 
marks, we strongly advise all lovers of the Arts to visit this most interest- 
ing exhibition. If in addition, they be fond of literary gems, we venture 
to commend to their notice the grandiloquent description on the printed 
bills given at the door. It “ beggars all description.” 











FACTS AND FANCIES. 


In the Albion of the 4th of November last, we published a very inter- 
esting account of the painful struggle and final success of a Mr. Reming- 
ton, who had gone to England from this country, in the hope of obtain- 
ing patromage for some exceedingly valuable improvements in the art of 
bridgemaking of which he was the inventor. The article was headed 
“American Genius in England, its trials and triumphs,’’ and was extracted 
from “ Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine.” The report of Mr. Remington’s 
admirable engineering talent was satisfactorily attested ; and though 
drawn up by himself, it bore no appearance of exaggeration. The read- 
er’s interest in it was, however, very much heightened, and a large 
amount of sympathy excited for Mr. Remington, by the minute and pain- 
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of hand for £19 for money ad 
partook of the c 
access to the ga 3 when he chose, and I should much like to 
ment by which a Yankee bound himself to pay 12 collars forthe advance of 1s! 
Previous to lodging at Mr. Ladd’s, I understand he boarded and lodged at an hotel 
in Leicester-square for four months. He told me, also, that he had been residing 
at Morley’s Hotel, Strand !” 

“We have italicised the lines in Mr. Tyler's letter as an instructive 
commentary on the 3d. a day story. Mr. Remington’s letter was not 
dressed, we believe, to any American paper. It purports to be a private 
letter toa friend ia Alabama. Let us hope it is a forgery or a hoax; if it 
be neither one nor the other, why then, we say, our readers on both 
sides the Atlantic may draw conclusions for themselves.” 

Unless some counter-statement be put forward by Mr. Remington, the 
conclusion is indeed obvious enough. 

Whilst on this subject, we take the opportunity of alluding to another 
recent instance, in which public sympathy has been unjustifiably excited, 
and in which also tke bubble has exploded. We mean the case of Fred- 
erick Jerome, of Ocean Monarch celebrity, of which perhaps readers 
may be almosttired. Not to make too long a story of it—Capt. Knight 
of the Packetship New World has publicly asserted and effectually proved, 
that the lion’s share of praise for heroism on that trying occasion was 
unfairly and cunningly apprepriated to himself by Mr. Frederick Jerome, 
and that every man in the boats employed deserved equal credit or 
seamanlike and gallant conduct. The Loudon Times of Nov. 25th, has 
the following article upon the subject : 

Tue Bursine or THE Oceay Monancn.—lIt will be remembered that, 
when the Ocean Monarch was destroyed by fire in August last, off the 
coast of Wales, a sailor named Frederick Jerome, belonging to the New 
York packet ship New World obtained great credit for the extraordinary 
exertions he was represented to have made for the rescue of the passea- 
gers, and that very liberal rewards were bestowed upon him by indivi- 
duals, as well as by public bodies. Captain Kaight, of the New World, 
has made a deposition before Mr. H.C. Chapman, receiver of Admiralty 
Droits at Liverpool, from which it would appearthst the conductof Je. 
rome on the occasion in question was not so creditable to him as the pub. 
lic had been led to suppose. Captain Kuight, after detailing the endea- 
vours made by his erew to render assistance to the sufferers on the burn- 
ing wreck, states that at 6 o'clock, p.m., the tide and wind slackened, 
andthe Ocean Monarch which it bad before been dangerous toapproach, 
from the plunging of the ship, began to ride more easily. He then says, 
that the New World's life boat now dashed under the bowsprit ; the 
boatswain ordered the mean to catch hold of any of the ropes which hung 
to the water. Tuat they did so, and one of them (Fre erick Jerome), 
having hold of the topmast stay, was ordered to shin up and lower the 
people down. He did so, and when finished, came down as he went up 
(dropping into the Ocean Monarch's boat, which had come to assist), and 
ull were safely put on board the steamer. That the moment his (Captain 
Knight's) boats were hoisted, while the ship was yet in stays, and before 
he hsd hauled his head yards, Jerome walked up to him saying, 
“I'm agen’l’m now, Sir. I’ve got plenty of money now. I don't 
want to work any more. I'll goin the cabin now. That he instantly 
had him put out of the way, until the ship woreround and sail 
made, and then had the officers and men who had been in the boats 
mustered aft, and taking them one at a time into his state-room 
gave each a thorough aud separate examination. That all the statements 
(except two) perfectly coincided with each other, and with what he him- 
self saw. That while all of them, in every respect, behaved most gal- 
lantly, it was not even suspected, by either officers or men, that any one 
of them had distinguished himself above his fellows. That it appeared 
tha! Jerome went on to the bowsprit simply because he was ordered to 
do so. That while there the only danger feared was the falling of the 
bowsprit, in which case those upon it would have been much safer than 
those under it in the boats. That it appeared Jerome who had de- 
scended from the bowsprit into the Ocean Monarch’s boat went on board 
the Affonso, where he spent some half hour or more, and told his own 
story, in his own way, while the feelings of all the distinguished guests 
who heard him were in the highest state of excitement; he was believed, 
honoured, rewarded, and his extravagant tale published to the world asa 
fact, though perfectly untrue, and in itself perfectly impossible. That 
the New World's boats saved between 60 and 70 souls, and that their 
great success was entirely owing to the judgment of the officers in 
charge and the perfect obedience of the men. That though frequently 
offered liquor, not one of them tasted anything but water, or for a mo- 
ment left the boats (except Jerome) during the seven hours they were 
absent; and that it appeared that Jerome lowered himself into the 
Ocean Monarch's boat by the merest accident, without any particular mo- 
tive, but that while on board the Afonso, finding how he was received, 
he took advantage of his good luck.” 

Here again, as in the former case, much comment is unneces- 
sary. One may regret that sympathy has been misplaced, but not that 
it has been excited ; and though we once or twice entered a gentle pro- 
test against Mr. Jerome’s popularity being mixed up with a literary pro- 
ject, we should have been sorry to have found ourselves in this matter, 
less credulous thanour neighbours, and less willing to admire and applaud. 


A trifling circumstance is, however, now brought to our recollection, 


ens '—he never 


vanced. He never 
ters’ meals '—he dined frequently at my table. He had free 


in the gard 
the instra- 





ful details, that he gave of his personal and pecuniary sufferings before his 
merits were acknowledged. The statement was generally circulated 
through the papers of the Union, sometimes with comments, more gener. 
ally without ; and at length found its way back to London. It has there 
drawn forth in Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly paper of the 23d ult., the fol- 
lowing editorial remarks. They are headed, appropriately enough, “ Mr. 
REMINGTON IN THE DEN,” an allusion, it will be seen, to his alleged occu- 
pation of a vacant lion’s den inthe Surrey Zoological Gardens, for lack of 
»| better lodging. 

“Tn the first instance, we invite the New York Literary World to favour 
us with a notice of the following contradiction toa statement which 
would not have appeared in our columns had we not found it in those 
of our much-respected contemporary. We have since seen it in many 
other American papers of repute, and invite their attention, also, to the 
matter. Last week we did not give all Mr. Remington’s letter, because 
itread to us like the bitter effusion of a disappointed and worried man, 
an unreasonable bitterness; it was therefore that we omitted much 
tault-finding of Mr. Bancroft, the American ambassador. Of Mr. Tyler, 
the proprietor of the Surrey Gardens, Mr. Remington, on the whole, 
spoke without disrespect ; but, from the entire letter, an inference might 
be drawn that Mr. Tyler had not behaved very generously. From a 
belief that Mr. Bancroft was not a man to behave as Mr. Reming- 
ton said, and from a knowledge in which all who knew Mr. Tyler 
will bear us out, that he was not, we omitted the reflections upon 
those two gentlemon, attributing them to the discolourment of gall 
and bitterness. Mr. Remington asserts that he was starving when 
he got admittance to Mr. Tyler’s establishment—that he was living, at 
least, on 3d. a day—that he was iu rags (“ clothes’, had I none’’)—that he 
slept in a lion’s den, whilst the model of his most ingenious bridge was 
being prepared—and took charitable crusts from the carpenters’ dinners. 
We should have disbelieved all about the lion’s den, had we not thought 





carpenter’s bed made up, in the summer, too, for an impoverished man 


prejudice and bitterness, seemed unquestionable as to its facts (facts !) 
and ull the United States now admire Remington for his genius, and pity 
him for his 3d.aday! He said that he never received a farthing from 


letter written by Mr. Tyler, which that gentleman has shown us, by 
written documents—unnecessarily, for his word was suflicient—to be 
8 | perfectly correct :— 

“ - first introduction to Mr. Remington was to inspect a new light for the ta- 
ble, which he said he hadinvented. Upon his telling me that he had no funds to 
complete the apparatus, I—in concert with Mr Jones, gass fitter, of Covent-gar- 


atent and bringing it before the public were to be paid by Mr. Jones and myself, 
Nr. —_— ‘on receiving one half. This experimentturned out a complete fail- 
ure. Mr. 
a week's gratuitous aid of my carpenters and blacksmith, also proved a failure. The 
bridge, he said, having been repeatedly erected in America, he attached no im- 
portance to ; all he wanted was an opportunity of bringing his name before the 
public, for be had other inventions he relied onto remunerate himself. During 
the whole time he was superintending the construction of the bridg:, he boarded 
and lodged at Mr, Ladd's, mathematicalinstrument maker, Amelia street, Pen- 
ton Place, to whom I paid £23, for such board and lodging, and other expenses 
which sum I never asked Mr. Remington for, In addition to which,I hold a note 











that this lodging therein was unknown to Mr. Tyler, and was a sort of 


of great a pee. ability. The circumstantial account, allowing for 
Mr. Tyler (admitting, at the same time, that he was not entitled to one,) 


and that the bridge cost £8. Now, mark the following statements, in a 


den—guaranteed to Mr. Ladd the 1 eee of £10, if successful ; all expenses of 


emington also had £4 to redeem aone wheel velocipede, which, after 


which we abstained from recording at the time, lest the mention of it 
should be set down to a captious desire to throw cold water on the Je- 
rome fever, then ruuning very high. A gentleman of high standing, well 
known and much respected in this community, informed us two or three 
months since that he had occasion to communicate with Frederick Je- 
rome, and participating in the natural curiosity to examine a hero closely, 
he prolonged a conversation with him for an hour, in the course of which 
he became mere and more puzzled to reconcile the apparent character of 
the man with the recorded story of his doings. After vainly endeavour, 
ing to draw out from thehero any show whatever of impulsive, ambitious 
or generous feelings, our informant told us he found himself completely 
baffled, and compelled to set Mr. Jerome down asa psychological curiosi- 
ty, with amonomania for saving human life! We did not then expect so- 
unpalatable an explanation as we now record, our faith in Mr. Jerome's 
heroism being at that time undisturbed. 
—_»———_—— 
MENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC AND JENNY LIND’S VOICE. 

The performance of “ Elijah,” er | week, at Exeter Hall, in aid 
of the fund for the foundation of English Mendelssohn Scholarships con- 
nected with the Conservatory at Leipsic, was one of the most remark- 
able “celebrities” at which we have ever been present. Morally, no 
less than musically, the interest was unprecedented. It must have gra- 
tified all who can think or feel to see the principal Amateur Societies in 
London cordially contributing their assistance to do honour to the mem- 
ory of a great artist and a good man. Those whose favourite gibe is the 
old cuckoo-cry of ‘jealousy, rivalry,” &c. & , and the other unjust ac- 
cusations by which the character of Artis devased in the world’s eye, 
must be silenced when it is shown that for a common and generous ob- 
ject there is a possibility of separate bodies meeting and acting with the 
most perfect good understanding and harmony. It were well not merely 
for the glorification of the Dead, but for the improvement of the Living, 
that from time to time experiments similar to the above should be re- 

eated. Petty passions and’ selfishness will die out, like all other time- 
Lomeeni abuses, if they be thus “accosted,’—or, to speak more accu- 
rately, if their existence be not taken for granted by those whom timidity 
or self-interest deters from facing them. In this respect we consider 
this concert to have been unique. Among the been | elements, how- 
ever, one stood out foremost: we, of course, mean Mdlle. Lind,—whose 
gratuitous preparation of the ano part of * Elijah,” in English, for the 
occasion marks a period in the history of the Oratorio” and in the lady’s 
own artistic career. It must have been always felt by those who are 
familiar with the Oratorio and the gifts of the songstress, that Mendels- 
sohn composed the soprano music of “ Elijah” with Mdlle. Lind’s voice 
in his ears—that not merely her peculiar accomplishments, but also her 
natural powers, had been involuntarily considered by him. Hen:e, the 
full lustre of certain most important passages was never revealed until 
the performance of yesterday week. The soprano aria in the second 
part, with its glorious second movement, “Tam He that comforteth,” 
which has hitherto been treated by cantatrici as a ‘‘ hard bargain,” was 
heard for the first time,—and proved to be one of the most stately and 











* It has fallen to the fate of a few musical works to have three Lowy ~ ae 
sustained within so short a period by three such artists as Herr Staudigl, ame 
Viardot- Garcia, and Mdlle. Jenny Lind. Is it not within possibility that they might 
be united in some future performance? 
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pee utterances of devout hope existing in Music. Then, the Sanctus 
of Angels—which requires for its leading voice breadth of tone, grandeur 
of sustaining power, and devotion of expression—has always been here- 
tofore imperfectly given, and passed over with partial notice. Yester- 
day week it developed itself as one of the most superb inspirations of 
any writer ;—Mdlle. Lind’s upper notes rising prolonged and clear, yet 
not separate, above the entire mass of orchestra and chorus. By no other 
singer in our recollection could the effect (and what an effect it is!) de- 
signed by Mendelssohn have been so nobly giveu. That short move- 
ment was worth many ‘a wilderness” of roulades,—and has placed 
Mdile. Lind, with us, on her peculiar pedestal. The scene betwixt the 
Widow and the Prophet was rendered with dramatic passion. The trio 
“ Lift thine eyes” (like the “Sanctus,” encored) was beautifully read; 
and the fragments of recitative (in particular the fine one leading to the 
chorus of * The Vision”) were declaimed with a feeling and a care which 
argued complete reparation. Mdile. Lind’s Euglish—though tinged, | 
of course, with a oreign accent—is goad and clear. We must add, that | 
the heart thrown by her into her occupation, from first to last, must have | 
been felt by every listener. In short, while on the stage she is, as we | 
have always said, a first-rate artist where first-rate artists have been,—to | 
this grave and noble music she brings a style, a feeling, and a power 
which we have never before met in the uniou with a voice in quality like | 
hers. She has her truest triumphe to come, if it please her to enter upon | 











the domain of grand Oratoriv.— Atheneum, Dee. 23. 





A NEW ENGLISH OPERA. | 


On the 19th ult. Robin Goodfellow, by Mr. Leder, was brought out with | 
great success at the Princess’s Theatre, London. The following remarks 
appeared in print after its fourth repetition :— 


The faery opera of Robin Goodfellow, of which we briefly recorded the 
success on Weduesday night, was repeated on Saturday, for the fourth 
time, in presence of a fall audience, who confirmed by their applause | 
the favourable reception accorded to the first representation. 

The author of the book, who is anonymous, is entitled to the credit | 
of having written some better poetry than has appeared in any musical 
libretto tor many years. His dialogue is also easy and natural, but the 
construction of his plot is less happy ; the incidents are abrupt and artifi- 
cial, and there is little evidence of i Poco tact. The outline of the story 
may be shortly told. The King and Queen of the Fairiee being at vari- 
ance, Puck (Miss Poole,) the favourite spirit of Oberon ( Miss Kenworthy ) 
takes the opportunity while Titania, (Miss G. Smithson) and her court 
are amusing themselves on the water, to raise a storm upon the lake. 
The Queen in a great passion banishes Puck from faery land, with an in- 
terdiction not to return until he bas found out what is the dearest thing 
to woman’s heart. Puck mingles with mortals as Robin Goodfellow, and | 
from observation of their passions and manners returns to the Queen at | 
three different epochs with answers to the enigma. The first answer is 
“ her love ;” the second, “ her faith ;’”’ the last, “her will.” The two 
first are rejected by Titania. The third and last, judging doubtless from 
a knowledge of herself, she accepts, and Puck is reinstated among the 
immortals. The terrestrial story to which this is allied, and which 
affords Puck the opportunity of satisfying the curiosity of Titania, occurs 
in England during the Protectorate, and turns upon the loves of Alice 
(Miss Emma Stanley) and Walter Barton (Mr. Cuarles Braham.) Sir 
Richard Morton ( Mr. Weiss,) father of Alice and a violent Royalist, is op- 

to the alliance of his daughter with young Barton, who has a lean- 
ing to the Puritans, which the unbending Cavalier cannot forgive. Sir 
Richard, who is suspected of beiug in communication with Charles LI., 
favours the suit of Rockton (Mr.C. Fisher,) who on the other hand, is de- 
tested . the young heiress. Finding himself rejected, Rockton is de- 
termined upon revenge, and, watchiug his time, attaches Sir Richard for 
treason at the wstant when a messenger arrives from the King with a let- 
ter. Bat his designs are frustrated by Walter Barton, who snatches the 
letter from the hauds of the messenger, and declares himself to be the 
only guilty party. He is seized by the order of Rockton, thrown into 
— and condemned to be executed. Just before the fatal moment, 
owever the news of the Restoration arrives Rockton and Walter change 
pees, the lovers are restored to each other, and everything ends accor- 
ing to the most approved examples of lyrical melo-drama. 

he music of Mr. Loder is entirely confined to choruses, songs and 

ballads. Of the ballads there are too many, but some of them are very 
beautiful, uniting the essentials of graceful inelody and artistic refinement 
ina very high degree. Mr. Loder possesses the art of giving importance 
to tritles by the exquisite finish of his orchestration, and has manifested 
this quality with rare success in the music of Robin Goodfellow. We | 
cannot particularize all, but me cite “ Away with all the foolish toys” 

(sung by Mr. Weiss,) “ With love my heart is glowing” (Miss Poole,) 
and “ Oh sweet remembrance of days now vanished” (Mr. Charles Bra- 
ham, ) as perfect specimens of ballad-writing, attracting the popular ear 
by the freshness and spontaneity ot the meiodies, aud satisfying the con- 
noisseur by the artistic completeness of the accompaniments. Bat it is 
in the faery music of Rodin Goodfellow that the hand of the accomplished 
musician is most strongly made evident, and here Mr. Loder has been 
scarcely less happy than in his Gise//e, which ranks among the best operas 
in the English repertoire. The whole of the first scene is charmingly 
treated ; the chorus of fairies, “ When the moonbeam rests,” with the 
episodic air of Titania, * Oft times as ancient legends tell,” is quite | 
masterly, and contaius many new effects of harmony ; the ballad of Tita- | 
nia, “ Drink of my cup” (sung by Miss Smithson,) is quaint and pretty ; 

Puck’s air, “ I ride on thy storm,” isa very beautiful song, elaborated 
with all the artifices of instrumentation ; a very nice effect is produced 
by making the voice form a bass to the accompaniments in the first sub. 

ect, and an episode in the minor key divides the two verses and affords a 

appy relief by the change of style in the accompaniments; but the points 
of musical refinement in this air are too numerous to specify. In the 
second scene we noted a chorus of villagers, ‘Come, gentle May,” a 
pleasing essay in the pastoral style ; and a dramatic scene with solos and 
choral responses, where Robin (Puck) tells the fortunes of Rockton, 
Alice, and the villagers, which is admirably written and sustained with 
remarkable power. The fina/e to the first act embodies Robin’s invoca- 
tion to the fairies, the appearance of Oberon and Titania at his call, 
and Titania’s rejection of his first answer to the enigma. All this is re- 
presented with great cleverness aud truth; the invocation is solemn and 
mysterious, and the fairy choruses wild and fantastic; the solo for 
Titania, “ Rash culprit,” happily contrasts with the rest, and the whole 

Jnale is clever and continuous the orchestra being employed with great 
variety of effects. 

_ Act the second contains a fairy chorus in two parts— We lave our 
limbs in the cool green sea,” the first subject of which, sang in unison, is 
beautiful ; a bacchanalian churus, for male voices, “ Brother soldiers,” 
highly characteristic and effective ; and Puck’s last invocation, when he 
supplies the real solution of Titania’s question, which ends with a pretty 
and sparkling rondo finale, “ Rejoice, the task is done.” 

The principal artists are for the most part excellent in their several 
parts. Miss Poole, as Pack, acts with sprightly vivacity, and sings the 
music to perfection; she is equally effective in the elaborate song and 
simple ballad. Mr. Charles Braham seems to be acquiring more ease 
upon the stage; he acts the scene where Walter suspects the constancy 
of Alice with much intelligence, and sings his ballads with great feeling 
Alice aud Rockton, mere acting parts, are carefully played by Miss 
Emma Stanley and Mr. OC. Fisher; Mr. Weiss is very efficieut as Sir 
Richard, and gives the two ballads, “ Sing me then the songs of old,” 
and “ My village church,” both of which have a good deal of the old 
English style of melody, with genuine expression. Miss Kenworthy 
looks very well and acts very gracefully as Oberon, and Miss Smithson’s 
Titania is not wanting in spirit. The chorus and orchestra, under Mr. 
Loder, work zealously throughout. The overture a brilliant composi- 
tion, gives the band plenty to do, and the ‘“ bacchanalian” in the second 
act is a good opportunity for exhibiting the strength of the male choris- 
ters, which is really beyond the ordinary. The opera was received 
throughout wih the warmest encouragement, and the encores awarded 
to Miss Poole, Mr. Charles Braham, and Mr. Weiss are too numerous to 











follow the villains for several hours, till towards daybreak they arrived at 


| feature of royal palace or noble mansion of old. The spectatory, or sa- 





an out-of-the-way place, where they were shut in and guarded, their 
eyes still bandaged, so that they could not make out their situation. Of 
course Mrs. Barlow was much alarmed at their remaining out the whole 
night, and began to fear they had been robbed and murdered. The whole 
of Marsala was soon alarmed. On Wednesday morning parties of armed 
men scoured the country in all directions. Not a town was left un- 
searched; whole compagnies d’armee visited Mazzara, Castel Vetrano, 
Trapani, the mountains—in short, wherever there was any suspicion of 
their having been taken. Despatches were sent up to Palermo, tele- 
graphs were in motion day and night, but not a trace of them could be 
discovered. On Thursday the alarm began to increase, and the search 
was more vigilant than ever. Mrs. Barlow, of all others, feared the 
worst, and had almost despaired of hearing any thing more about 
them. 

* At 100’clock at night a loud et, was heard at the gate of the 
Baglio at Mafi, where Messrs. Hecart and Whyte were on the look-out 
in hopes of discovering some clue to the lost ones. On opening the gate- 
way cautiously no one was seen, but a little tin box was on the ground, 
in which was a letter, stating that Mr. Barlow and his companien were 
in safe custody somewhere, no matter where, and that the picciotti (so 
they styled themselves) were very willing to release them on the pay- 
ment of only four thousand ounces (equal to nearly two thousand pounds 
sterling), which was to be deposited at some place near Mati, which was 
specified. This news allayed the general fear, and particularly Mrs. 
Barlow’s. Suffice it to say that the picciotéi were content with 500 
ounces, and that after some days spent in negotiating, the two unfortunates 
returned to Marsala last Monday, the 30th, where they were received 
with unusual demonstrations of joy. A band of music went out to meet 
them, and all tue respectable inhabitants of Marsala; the flags were 
hoisted on the forts, at all the Baglios, snd everything was said aud done 
to welcome them. Mr. Barlow is very much pulled down by his im- 
prisonment: hehad scarcely recovered from an illness when this affair 
happened ; and the rascally picciotti, instead of treating them well, as 
they always do persons taken as hostages, gave them nothing but bread, 
cheese, and water, nothing but some straw to sleep upon, and in a con- 
fined room, with horrid effluvia. Mr. Alison, being a young man, was 
not so much affected by it, and the very next morning after his arrival in 
Marsala he set off, accompanied by a guard of about 20 armed men, in 
search of the place and the robbers. It seems that when their guard 
was not very wakeful, they made certain observations as to the locality, 
and several marks on the chairs, which afterwards materially assisted 
Mr. Alison in his search. After two days he succeeded in discovering 
the precise spot and the chairs on which they had made the marks. One 
of the robbers was arrested, and they have already extorted some con- 


| tessions out of him. The money paid was, by Mr. Whyte’s advice, mark- 


ed, and thus it is to be hoped that ina very short time they will all be 
seized and shot. 

“Mrs. L’Azzara, a rich old Marsalese lady, was robbed onthe same 
night of Mr. Barlow's release of 120 bullocks, which were found after two 
days quietly grazing in a valley some miles off. The parties have all been 
brought up to justice, and itis the universal opinion that they will be 
shot. They think of arming the country people again, as during the re- 
volution, which will effeccually preven’ everything of the sort. In the 
vicinity of Marsala we are secure enough, though of course, we do not go 
out after Ave Maria. 

“ P. 8. Upwards of twenty arrests have been made about Mr. Barlow's 
affair, and the matter has been taken up by the Sicilian, English, and Ame- 
rican governments or their representatives. Mr. Goodwin, the English 
Consul in Palermo, has insisted on severe measures being used to bring 
the offenders to justice, and the last ordersfrom Palermo were strictly to 
investigate the matter, and to shoot not only those directly implicated, 
but even such personsas may besuspected of connivance, although positive proof 
be wanting.” 

Marsala, Nov. 21.—The Commission is hourly expected from Paler- 
mo, about Mr. Barlow’s affair, and it is said upwards of a dozen of the of- 
fenders will be shot at Porta Maggiore. 


Without doubt these vagabonds well merit the fate in store for them i 
but we cannot help noticing the very lax notions of law or justice enter- 
tained by our good Sicilian allies, who have been prating and fighting on 
the matter of Constitutional reform for a considerable time past. The 
shooting ap ears to be a sine qua non in this judicial inves igatiou 





Tue Cyctorama.—The proprietors of the Colosseum, in the Regent’s- 
park, have jast made a tasteful addition to their truly artistic Exhibition, 
which deserves to become very popular. A private view of the novelty 
was given on Saturday evening, the 23d ult.; and the Exhibition has | 
since proved very attractive to holiday visitors. 

After passing through the Albany-street corridor of the Colosseum, you 


| ascend a staircase to what is named “ the Rustic Armoury,” in which re- 


treshmeuts are served as in “ the Swiss Cottage,” in another part of the 
Estab'ishment. This ** Armoury” is built of wood, panelled, and rudely 
carved; and upon its sides are grouped weapons of the chase, aud war- 
like implements. It is, altogether, a very interesting apartment, and 








serves as a sort of anti-room to a maguilicent Saloon, or Theatre and Ma- 
sic Hall, in which is shown the scenic novelty—the Cyclorama, or Exhi- 
bition of Moveable Paintings. 
The arrangement of the building, in every respect, corresponds with 
that of a theatre—with its range of boxes, parterre or pit, and stage; al- 
together giving the idea of the vestibule of a regal mansion, fitted up for 
the performance of a masque, or play—an arrangement which formed a 


loon, in front of the picture, is divided into two parts by a deep entabla- 
ture, extending the whole width. That portion of it nearest the picture, 
and which forms the proscenium, is supported, on each side, by six large 
Roman-lonic columns, two feet nine inches diameter, of Sienna scagliola ; 
between which are pendent and standard or-molu gas lustres. Parallel 
with the floor of the stage are four couchant lions, upon a flight of steps, 
adown which the spectators sce the picture pass. The walls on either 
side bear copies of Raffaelle’s “ School of Athens” and “ Constantine De 
livering up his Authority to the Pope;” on the ceiling is painted “ Mi- 
nerva with Prudence Directing the Arts;” these pictures being execut- 
ed by Mr. Horner ; and, on the frieze of the peek aude is a bold relief 
of ‘the triumph of Alexander ;” the figures white upon a red ground. 

In the spectatory, or second division of the building, is a tier of boxes 
in a waved line, the panels on the fronts of which are ornamented with a 
bacchanalian procession in relief, richly gilt, and formed in panels by 
alabaster-like figures holding cornucopie ; whilst white and guld columns 
support a frieze enriched with corresponding desigus iu gold and maroon, 
from which are suspended gas lustres. On the ceiling are painted fig- 
ures and groups of “ Jupiter Demanding a soiemn Council of the Gods ” 
The etfect of the whole—designed and erected by Mr. W. Bradwell—is 
very splendid ; and is certainly an advance upon the decorative taste dis- 
played in our theatres, if we except Her Majesty’s. 

The Cyclorama, which the company assembled in the saloon or theatre 
to witness, 1s a moving picture of the most striking scenes and incidents 
in the terrific spectacle of the great earthquake of Lisbon, in 1755. First, 
we have the mouth of the Tagus, with Belem Castle. This is succeeded 
by two further views in the river; and then the city, rising from the 
harbour, with its churches, convents, castles, and public buildings, in one 
vast amphitheatre. . 

The Grand Square of the City is next introduced, so as, in the entire 
ness of its gorgeous palaces and noble streets, to give effect to the ap- 
proaching scene of desolation—a massive fragment of a palatial building, 
with a group of the affrighted people, and the sea tossed with frightful 
violence :— 

Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread ; 
It reaches the ship—it splits the bay— 
The ship went down like lead.—CoLERIDGE. 

Then we have a fearful picture of “ the Tagus during the earthquake, 

when it rose 50 feet above Belem Castle, a inundated the city” with 





particularize. 





Tue Stcintan Banpitt1.—We mentioned last week that two English- 
men had been carried off by bandits in the neighbourhood of Marsala. 
The particulars are thus given in letters published by London papers. 

Marsatva, Nov. 3.—On Tuesday evening, the 24th of October, Mr. Bar- 
low and Mr. Alison were returning to Iufersa from Mafi, where they had 
been dining with Mr. Hervey. It was about seven o'clock, and quite 
dark, when as they were quietly riding along two armed men sprang up- 
on them from behind arock, and holding their loaded guns at their heads, 
ordered them to follow them withoutsaying a word. Neither Mr. Alisou 
nor Mr. Barlow was armed (tbey had not even a pistol about them), so 
that resistance would have been not ouly useless but dangerous. | Mr. 
Barlow, however, saeeneing, ir. his eal way, to argue, was severely 
struck on the side with a gun, and then oth were knocked down, their 
hands tied, their eyes ed; andin that state they were compell :d to 








floating wrecks, despairing mortals, and other afflicting episodes. 

Then the City in Ruins, with palaces and mansions overtoppled—thea- 
tres, burnt, or in grim destruction—conflagration raging, and the stately 
eolumn and sculptured arch overthrown in one common scene of devasta- 
tion! When these events are exhibited with all the aid of scenic and 
mechanical effects, the planter and the machinist achieve a great triumph 
in their arts. Messrs. Danson and Son are the artists, and Mr. Bradwell 
the designer of this very clever work. 

The progress of the Panorama is accompanied with musical illustra- 
tions, performed by Mr. Pitman on the new instrument described as “a 
grand apollonicon.” The instrument is well calculated to give effect 
to the intentions of a good performer, is of great power, and rich in solo 
and orchestral effect. 

Dirptomatic Movements.—We have been informed that the new Em- 
veror of Austria has despatched Ambassadors Extraordinary to all the 
great Courts of Earope to announce his advent to the throne. To Eng- 
land the appointment has beea the most delayed—first, on account of the 









superior importance of the mission at this moment ; and, secondly, because 
here an habitual representative, as well as an extraordinary ambaesador, ig 
required, siace the departure of Count Dietrichstein. The personspoken of 
as ambassador was Baron de Wessenberg, recently Minister of Foreign Af- 
airs tothe ex-Emperor. Butthe Baron de Wessenberg, already old when 
he came here before, as a member of the Hollando-Belgian conference, is 
disinclined, from his advanced years and the love of retirement, and still 
more from the recent experience of the nature of diplomatic business at 
the present day, to renew the active pursuits of his younger days. It 
is thought that the excellent nobleman will return to his retreat at Frey- 
burg, where he bad been residing for the last 16 years. It is now confi- 
dently asserted that the Ambassador Extraordinary, and ordinary like- 
wise, to the Court of St. James’s, will be the Prince Paul Esterhazy. 
Prince Paul, we need scarcely remind our readers, was Ambassador to 
this Court for 27 years ; in that long space of time never havivg been 

bat once on the point beaten England, and then as Ambassador to Paris, 
when George IV., who treated him as a friend, insisted on his remaining. 
Although he retired at last of his own accord, his predilections remain 
the same, and he would gladly return to England, where he so long en- 
joyed popularity. The difficulty arises from his connexion with Hunga- 

ry. He is u descendant of the Palatines of that country, and possesses 

immense estates in that kingdom, now devastated; and having lately en- 
gaged in its administration, he naturally had some fears of the consequen- 
ces of serving the mother country whilst Hungary was in a state of re- 
bellion. However, the advent of the new Emperor to the throne will, it 
is hoped, afford au opportunity of harmony ; and in such case we shall 
have once more in Prince Paul Estérhazy, an Ambassador of the highest 
personal rank and character, and one of the very few remaining diplo- 
matists of that great school of diplomacy which has produced the Brun- 
ows of our times and the Metternichs and Talleyrands of more palmy 
days. Asregards the French Embassy, great efforts have been made to 

persuade M. Thiers to accept of the mission to this Court, in which case 

he would, de facto, transfer the seat of the French Ministry of Foreign 

Affairs to London, and play the official puppets in Paris as Prince Talley- 

rand did in 1830. But, up to the present moment, M. Thiers has refused. 

M. de Montherot, a nephew of M. de Lamartine, remains as Chargé d’ 

Affaires of France until a new Ambassador is appointed. It is ramoured 

that a diplomatic personage of the highestrank is tocome over to Eng- 

land, and endeavour to bring to a settlement a certain — regarding 
the north of Germany, which has hitherto been hope essly litigated.— 
Morning Chronicle, Dec. 28. 





THE Decustve Dream or German Unity.—We have always said that 
the unity of Germany could only be a federative one. A nation is not 
changed by decrees. Germany, has ever since its existence as a nation, 
been afederal State. If to-morrow it were to be transformed into a re- 
public, that republic must likewise be federal ; for Germany has neither 
capital, centre, nor a focus of governmental power. It never had. The 
Emperors travelled from city to city. Neither Vienna nor Berlin has 
ever been recognized as the capital of Germany, and Frankfort has never 
been anything but the Rheims ot Germany—the city in which the Em- 
peror was crowned. ‘“ Who grasps too much loses all.” The Germans 
are now bitterly seusible of the truth of this proverb. Not satisfied with 
liberty—not content with federal unity—they have pretended to absolute 
unity and absolute liberty. Ten short months have barely elapsed since 
those golden visions were tirst cherished, and the Germans have already 
exposed themselves to the risk of losing even their federal union, which loss 
might easily affect their liberties. It is well known that Austria, tired of the 
seditious proceedings of certain demagogues at Frankfort, has intimated 
her intention of refusing to pay any furtherattention to the decrees of the 
Assembly. It is, in fact, the Democratic party at Frankfort that raised 
against the Government of Austria al] the obstacles beneath which it has 
all but succumbed. Whereupon the National Assembly of Frankfort has 
resolved to avenge itselfand throw itselfinto the armsof Prussia. Ouly 
a few months ago, to spite the King of Prussia it elected the Archduke 
Juhn vicarof theempire. But now the scene has changed. The King 
of Prassia, abused and vilified by the “ Left” of this same Assembly, has 
suddeuly become its hero. Frederick William IV., however, will not 
leave the substance for the shadow. He will not exchange his crown of 
gold for one of pasteboard !” He already governs Germany de facto. of 
what avail to add to his power the mere tiusel of external show ? Be- 
sides, the Left of the Assembly, so suddenly converted to the side of Prus- 
sia, farfrom tending to unity, only tends to create a schism between Prus- 
sia and Austria, in order to make for itself elbow-room in the south of 
Germany. Be the case as it may, the crisis has arrived with all its perils. 
M. Schmerling, the representative of the Austrian party, hag just resi ned 
office. The resignation of the Regent of the empire will soon foll ow. 
M. de Gagern, of the Prussian party, is the new Minister otf State. Some 
time hence, the King of Rrussia will be elected, not Emperor of 
Germany, but Protector of the Germanic Confederation, with a National 
Dist.—La Presse. 


SIR GEORGE SIMPSON IN CALIFORNIA. 


During the years 1841 and 1842, Sir George Simpson, Governor-in- 
Chief of the Territories of the Hudsou’s Bay Company, made an overland 
journey trum Montreal to the mouth of the Columbia river : thence to 
California and the Sandwich Islands, arriving in London after an absence 
of nineteen months and twenty-six days, by way of Sitka, Behring’s 
Straits, Ochotsk, Yakutsk, Figoleff kaya, Irkutsk, Tobolsk, Kamisbloff, 
Moorkikikea, Nishney Novgorod, and other places, the names of which 
seem to be made up of fragments of an alphabet thrown together by an 
orthographical earthquake, “*houndless contiguities” of consonants, and 
unpronounceable agglomerations of harsh sounds, which could only have 
been attained by the union of all that is most jawbreaking in the vocables 
of the Russian and the Tartar, suggesting aroute as barbarous as the lan- 

uage. 

< Whether the annexed extract from the Governor's recently published 
and interesting journal was intended as the prophetic shadowing forth of 
a dimly revealed fature, as plain matter of fact, or asa sly hit at the 
stockjobbers of Wall-street, the reader must determine. Viewed by the 
lights of subs quent events, it certainly seems as good prophecy as any- 
thing of Delphos, Merlin, or Moore’s Almanac. It may be considered 
by the transcendentalists, who take every thing which is written to mean 
exactly what it does not, a mythic description of the contests of the Pow- 
ers of Evil in that auriferous country, whereto the attention of the Yan- 
kee nation is now mainly directed, and which yellow-visaged Mammon 
has constituted his peculiar seat and residence, when the Suttersville 
Stock Exchange is open, and the eternal feud between buyer and seller 
is continued in bargains for the shares of the “Feather River Mining 
Company,” the “Sierra Nevada Life Insurance Stock,” or the ‘ Ameri- 
ean Fork Thirty Per Cents.” 

While Sutter slaughtered his cattle and garnered his grain, unconscious 
that he was delving in a soil which was fit to be coined into doubloons 
without sifting, the idle Californians were amusing themselves with the 
contests of the Bulls and the Bears with as much satisfaction as the qué- 
siders see the battles at the board of brokers. Sir George thus rem 
upon this pastime. 

“In this village (Santa Barbara) the custom of making the Bull and the 
Bear bait each other is peculiarly popalar and fashionable; a custom, 
which, by excluding human (?) combatants from the arena, banishes en 
tirely that higher interest which arises from the introducing of ‘ man, and 
man’s avenging arms,’ into the national entertainments of the old country. 
Between the two animals th: re is a natural antipathy, which often leads 
them even ina state of nature into deadly contests; and in these cases 
the Bull is generally the assailant, for the Bear when let alone is content 
to carry on the war only among the Calves. Having the advantago of, 
choosing his time and place of attack, the Bull often disables the Bear 
at once, but even when Bruin is all but gored to death, he cunningly seiz- 
es his enemy, while exulting in his victory, by the tongue, or any other 
tender part, and destroys him. Waen the two animals, however, are pit- 
ted against each other, the Bear, seeing no other means of escape, en- 
counters the Bull with more determined front; buat even here the terms 
are not equal, for Bruin, unless sufficiently reduced, as he almost always 
is, by fatigue and rage, is tied by the legs so us to reach his adversary 
ouly with his claws. This savage sport ends only with the death of one 
or other of the combatants, and perhaps of both.” 

Will not the members of the Brokers’ Board give Sir George a vote of 
thanks, and the freedom of the Stock market, at “ halt commissions?” ; 

The following extract will not be uninteresting as conveying some in- 
formation respecting a person identified with the late golden discoveries 
upon the Sacramento :— 

it had been our intention, on this trip, to have visited Captain Sutter, 
the purchaser, as already mentioned, of the Russian American Company 8 
stock in Ross and Bodega, who had settled, under the sanction of the go- 
vernment, on the banks of the Sacramento; but, as this prolongation of 
our excursion would have occupied us at least eight or ten days, we 

were reluctantly obliged to return without beating up the Captain 6 quar~ 
ters. Besides having thus lost the opportunity of seeing a little of the in- 
terior, we had reasons of a less romantic character for regretting our dis- 











appointment, as Sutter, a man of a speculative turn and good address 
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to the Hudson’s Bay Company, in common with many others, 
= ele to pay for the cpueptlanent, particular grounds for taking an inter- 
est in his welfare and ;rosperity. te was understood to have served in 
the body-guard of Charles the Tenth, and to have emigrated, after the 
three glorious days of 1830, to the United States—a country which, by 
its acquisition of Louisiana, offers far ‘more powerfal inducements to 
French enterprise than any one of the ricketty colonies of the d na- 
tion. He had successively tried his fortune in St. Louis, among the Shaw- 
nee Indians, in the Snake Country, on the Columbia River, at the Sand- 
wich Islands, at Sitka, and at San Francisco, uniformly illustrating the 
roverb of the rolling stone, butyet generally contriving to leave anions 
and inquisitive friends behind him. He was now living on a grant of _ 
about sixty miles long and twelve broad, trapping, farming, trading, bul- 
lying the government, and letting out Indians on hire—being, in short, in 
a fair way of figuring in the world as a territorial potentate than his roy- 
al patron’s heir, the Duke of Bordeaux. If Sutter really has the talent 
and the courage to make the most of his position, he is not unlikely to 
render California a second Texas. 

, for fostering and maturing Brother J onathan’s ambitious views, 
onan hewn cstehlishesent is 6 imirably situated. Besides lying on 
the direct route between San Francisco en the one hand, and the Missouri 
and the Willamette on the other, it virt ually excludes the Californians 
from all the best parts of their own country, the valleys of the San Joachin, 
the Sacramento and the Colorado. Hitherto the Spaniards have confined 


ively barren slip of land, varying from ten to 
thomeclves to the compare the ocean and the first range of 


iles in wi ich lies between 
moet ate se ‘this slip they will never penetrate with their 
ceil t sheraster and present force, if Captain Sutter, or any other ad- 
aera can gather round him a score of such marksmen as won Texas 
bey sid of San Jacinto. But this is not all, for the Americans, if mas- 
ters of the interior, will soon discover that they have a natural right to a 
maritime outlet ; so that, whatever may be the fate of Monterey, and the 
more southerly ports, San Francisco will, to a moral certainty, sooner or 
later fall into the ion of Americans; the ouly possible mode of pre- 
ventingsuch a result, being the previous occupation of the port on the 
part of Great Britain. 


* 7. * * * 

It is to be hoped that the individual in question, will cause himself to 
be less suspiciously remembered by his quondam friends in St. Louis, 
Sitka, &c. now that he has only te send them a few shovels full of the 
earth from his mill race, to purchase * oblivion for the past.”— The Al- 
bany Evening Jonrnal. 


Fire-Proor Woon.—Yesterday morning additional experiments were 
made at Whitehall Wharf, Cannon-row, in the presence of a number of 
iculturists, amongst whom were the land stewards of the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Grey, and of other noblemen, Lord Ingestre, and others 
connected with rural pursuits and science, to test the capability of the 
process by which wood is rendered incombustible or uninflammable. 
Two model houses, of five feet high and proportionably broad, the one 
constructed of wood prepared according to the patent, and the other of 
unprepared wood, were placed in front of the wharf, close to the river. 
In the house of unprepared wood four pounds weight of shavings were 
laced, and being set fire to, speedily communicated the flames to the 
om which was partly consumed, when the flames were extinguished 
by some of the at et used by the patentees iv their process. In the 
house of prepared wood nearly 12 pounds of shavings were ignited and 
blazed away furiously ; the shell of the house was not, however, injured 
beyond a slight charring, and was never in flames. These experiments 
were deemed perfectly satisfactory. ‘The company present then inspect- 
ed the immense cyliader and apparatus for carrying on the processes. 
The cylinder is very large, made of iron, in the manner of a steam-boiler; 
the air is exhausted, not by the common air-pump, but by the forcing ia- 
to it of steam, by which the air is expelled; it is then closed, and the 
steam condensing, a vacuum is created. Into this cylinder the timber is 
conveyed upon a carriage upon rails, or trams, worked by a powerful 
windlass. The timber being exhausted of air, and the cavities empty, the 
olution is applied, and the most porous pieces of wood becomes in a 
nanner fossilized or rendered metallic, without, however, losing its elas- 
ity. The mostcommon and comparatively worthless woods by this 
ocess are rendered impervious to damp or rot, resist fire, and will not 
e invaded by insects, worms, &c. Some pieces of wood were shown 
vhich had been polished; they were very beautiful, resembling, though 
f British growth, the fine woods of the tropics. The company, after the 
onclusion of the experiments, visited a model labourer’s cottage, erect- 
d on the premises, built of wood: it contains five rooms and a staircasm, 
ud it was understood could be built 35 per cent. cheaper than a similar 
brick cottage. The cottage, which is not a miniature model, but a real 
house, was rather a commodious, and, indeed, a picturesque edifice, and 
very superior in appearance and design to the wretched hovels to be seen 
m many rural districts. It was much approved by the spectators. Simi- 
lar cottages can be built of any kind of wood, and rendered fire-proof by 
the process described. Hurdles of wattles were also shown, and many 
things connected with farming, &c., which were described by the pa- 
tentees, and admitted by those present who had used them to be almost 
mperishable, and capable of resisting all attacks of the atmosphere or of 
water.—London paper, 21st December. 
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A Fact.—The ready wit of a true-born Lrishman, however humble, is 
ceeded only by his gallantry. A few days since, says an exchange pa- 
per, we observed a case in point. Asudden gust of wind took a parasol 
om thé hand of its owner, and before one had a chance to recollect 
hether it would be his etiquette to catch the parasol of a lady, to whom 
had never been introduced, a lively Emeralder dropped his hod of 
icks, caught the parachute in the midst of its Ellsler gyrations, and 
esented it to the loser, with a low bow, which reminded us of poor 
ower. “Faith, madam,” said he as he did so, if you were as strong 
you are handsome, it wouldn’t have got away from you.” “Which 
hall I thank you for first, the service or the compliment?” asked the lady 
hilingly. ‘Troth, madam,” said Pat, again touching the place where 
ce stood the brim of what was a beaver, * that look of your beautiful 
e thanked me for both.”—Liverpool Mercury. 
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PROBLEM No. 13, sy D.B (Boston.) 
BLACK. 
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Either party playing first, to checkmate in four moves. 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 12. 






White. Black, 
1. QtoK6ch K to Kt4 [b 
2.Qto [ est. | 
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Q B8 disc. checkmate. 


To Corresronx 
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Sup Fever ty Battast.—The following very sensible letter from the 
U. 8. Consul at Kingston, Jamaica, to His Honour the Mayor of this city, 
was published here last week. The subject, of which complaint is justly 
made, is by no raeans confined to the quarter from which it emanates; it 
well deserves attention at every port where vessels take in ballast, and 
should especially attract the notice of ship owners and masters. 
Consulate of the United States, Kinostos, (Jam.) Dec. 12, 1848. 


Sir—Herewith I have the honour to inclose you a newspaper, and beg 
to call your attention to a letter signed “ Crown and Eagle,” as the par- 
ticulars therein stated are facts, though not as bad as the case really is, 
inasmuch as the ballast which some of our shipmasters are in the habit 
of taking is literally composed of the corses of dogs, cats, &c. &. and all 
sorts of filth, as well as the manure from stables, fovea in its fresh state, ) 
with which the streets are filled up and repaired when injured by heavy 
rains. In fact, everything is emptied into the streets to save trouble of 
cartage ufter the heavy rains. ; 

I have been in the island new 18 years. and owing to the abstemious 
habits of American shi 8 and their crews,1 have never lost more than 
three or four of the latter and ove of the former by fever, though it often 
happens that after their departure hence, very serious sickness and death 
occurs among them. It is very evident, therefore, that such sickness 
and death are produced by the horrid nature of the ballast they take on 
board here. 

Vessels takiag such ballast on board will always be subjected to sick- 
ness in warm weather, or when they come into a warm climate, as the 
filth penetrates under the skin of the vessel, and chokes the timber in 
such a manner that it is very difficult to cleanse her properly. _ 

I have felt it my duty more than once to remonstrate with shipmasters 
for taking such ballast, and pointed out the consequences which would 
result therefrom: but as this stuff is purchased from the negroes at about 
12 cents per ton less than the purest sand and gravel could be obtained 
from the sea-shore opposite the harbour, my remonstrances have had no 
effect. 

I have been induced to address you on this subject, not only on ac- 
count of my having seen several ca-es of fever reported as having occur- 
red in some of our ports, but also on account of the Cholera, which it is 
expected may make its appearance sooner or later in our beloved country 
as it has dune in Europe. Trusting by our Boards of Health to prevent 
shipmasters from introducing such filth as | have described into the dif- 
ferent ports of the United States, which may be easily done, by exacting 
Consular certificates, or some other proofs, from them concerning their 
ballast, as may be deemed necessary, I have the honour to be your very 
obedient and most humble servant, Rozert M. Harrison. 

To the Honourable the Mayor of the City of New York. — . 

The following is the anonymous communication to which allusion is 
made in the above letter. It is dated, Kingston, Dec. 11. 5 r 

The consignees of vessels, whether British or American, tradin to this 
port, would do well to caution captains on their arrival on the subject of 
the description of Ballast they should take, whether it be of stone or sand 
—this is as desirable, as it would be a safeguard to their health and lives. 

For a few months past some persons have been collecting from the 
sea shore, at the bottom of several streets in Kingston, a most injurious 
description of sand, which they have put on board several vessels by 
way of ballast. 

In doing this they dig from the sea a sort of “ glutinous black mud,” 
found in the vicinity of slaughter-houses and the market whart, which 
they increase by masses ot filth and other detestable animal matter that 
are continually to be found on the several beaches, with what is brought 
by repeated floods of rain; by this the greatest fraud is practised upon 
captains who may not be particular in the materials put on board their 
ships as ballast ; still they teave themselves and their crew open to some 
malignant disease. In the present year, the captain of the brig Havana, 
from New York, took ballast at the foot of one of the streets, and went 
on to Chagres. Upon his arrival at that place the entire crew were 
seized by a putrid fever, of which the best number of them had died. ; 

While writing, we are reminded of the late lamented Captain Hughes, of 
the“ Laidman,” a vigorous and healthy man. He took some ballast of 
the same quality, piled up at the bottom of the street. The Laidman 
sailed to a port on the Maine ; the captain took ill of fever, and he died. 
Medical men in both these cases gave it as their opinion that these fevers 
were caused from the inhalation of miasma arising from such putrid com- 
positions, put into the hold of these vessels. . 

These facts are so generally known in the community, that means 
should have been adopted to put a check to an evil which, in itself, has 
so many dangerous consequences to the livesof hundreds. Added to this 
disappointment in our expectation, we are astonished to find how people 
daily persist with impunity in digging the streets with pick axes and 
shovels, forming complete “hog ponds ;’’ in particular, we direct the 
attention of the Corporation to one of these steeps formed at the bottom 
of Temple Lane, that so much resembles a certain curiosity in Derby- 
shire, England. Several medical gentlemen in this city have pronounced 
their opinion against the stuff collected in the manner just described, for 
the purpose of putting on board vessels, and that it cannot fail tobe de- 
structive of life. 











Mr. Everett's Resicnation.—The following correspondence between 
the Faculty of Harvard College and the Hon. Edward Everett, upon the 
occasion of his resignation, appears in the Boston Transcript :— 

Campripce, Jan. 12, 1849.—To President Everett, Sir,—We have 
heard with regret that the state of your health has made it necessary for 
you to resign the presidency of the University. 

We deem it preper at such a time to express to you our sense of the 
value of your services to the institution, during the three years of your 
administration. We have seen in your course an unsurpassed fidelity in 
discharging the duties of the office, always laborious and often painfal; 
and we have appreciated the spirit of self-sacrifice, with which you have 
consecrated your time, your thoughts, your energies, to the intellectual 
and moral progress of the young men. 

You have presided over our deliberations with dignity and courtesy ; 
you have listened with candid attention, as well to opinions from which 
you have differed, as to those in which you have concurred; and we 
thank you for the kindness and consideration which have, at all times, 
marked your intercourse with us. 

We take this occasion also to acknowledge your services to education 
and to science, in watching over the new departments which have re- 
cently been established here by ‘he munificence of eminent citizens. 
| The interests of liberal education are advanced, not only by enlarging 

the sphere of literary studies to meet the higher demands of the age, but 
by increasing the means of scientific culture for the practical objects of 
lite, and by encouraging and facilitating the labours of able men, in the 
career of original investigation. We should fail to do justice to your 
Presidency, if we did not recognise the wisdom of your efforts and the 
weight of your influence, in cherishing those iustitutions, which carry 
out and complete the idea ofa university in fact, as well as in name. 

Our best wishes for your happiness will accompany you in your retire- 
ment. We trust that the repose and freedom from puety which you 
are about to enjoy will repair your broken health, and enable you long 
to prosecute those congenial studies, which have been among the bright- 
est distinctions of your life. 

(Signed) 
Epwarp T. CHanyine, 
James WALKER, 
Cuartes Beck, 

H W. Lonerettow, 
C. C. Ferton, 
Bens. Pierce, 


CamsBripeg, 15th Jan., 1849.—Gentlemen: I have had the pleasure to 
receive your kind letter of the 12th inst., expressive of the feelings en- 
tertained by the Faculty, on occasion of my retirement from the Presi- 
dency of the University. 

I beg you to accept my thanks for this obliging communication in 
which I recognize a renewed manifestation of the friendly spirit with 
which I was welcomed on my accession to the office, by those of you 
who were at that time members of the Faculty. 

In gratefully acknowledging this expression of your regard, I would 
at the same time tender you my cordial thanks for the aid and support 
which you have afforded me in ihe performance of the arduous duties of 
the office. 

In the large variety of questions which present themselves in admin- 
istering the affairs of our little academical republis—some of which are 
of intrinsic difficulty and divide the judgments of the friends of collegiate 
educa‘ion in the community—as great a uniformity of opinion has existed 
between us, as is possible on the part of the members of so large a body 
whose right and duty it is to think and act for themselves. 

I am much gratified by your kind allusion to the interest which I have 
taken in the recent arrangements connected with the “ Lawrence Scien- 
tific School.” I have been influenced by the persuasion, that superior 
culture in the natural and exact sciences, and in their application to the 
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dent that, without encroaching upon time and means eac: ed to the acade- 
mic department, there is an amount of talent and learning at command 
in Cambridge, capable, in conjunction with the brilliant accessions of 
both, which have already taken place, of being called into action for the 
object alluded to, with signal benefit to the country and credit to the 
University. 

I have at all times felt honoured in my connection with a body of men, 
in which are united ability of the highest order and varied and profound 
attainments in ecience and literature, which would do no discredit to any 
academic faculty at home or abroad. 

In retiring from the Presidency, under the only eircumstances which 
would lead me to take that step, I shall carry with mea deep interest im 
the collective good name and prosperity of the Faculty of Harvard Col- 
lege, and feelings of sincere kindness towsrds every individual belongin 
to it. With these sentiments, [ subscribe myself, gentlemen, your fifend 
and associate, 

Messrs. Edward T. Channing, and others. 





Epwarp Everett. 





Muncuausen’s Canat.—A New-Orleans paper of the 3rd inst , has the 
following pleasant quiz upon the existing rage for discoveries and wonders. 
A French physician established at Vera Paz, who, besides practising 


medicine, has the charge of extensive farming estates, upon making some 
excavations, undertaken with a view of forming acanal through which to 
carry his produce to the sea, discovered at the bottom of the of Hon- 


duras the opening of a monumental canal seventy-five metres wide (about 
two hundred and forty feet) and running in straight line towards the south 
west, its sides being constructed of enormous stones, rudely cut. The 
two wails, which continued parallel, had been followed to the distance 
of several leagues. 

Having reached the foot of the mountains, where the volcano of Fuego 
is now in activity, and having cut away huge trees that obstructed the 
entrance, they passed under a vault of 100 metres in height (about 335 
feet,) and of he same width as the canal. Nothing among the ancient 
Cyclopean structures in Greece could give an adequate ideaof the tre- 
mendous masoury of the walls of this vault. Tbe canal was filled with 
salt water, twenty metres deep. Our intrepid countryman did not hesi- 
tate to embark with some Indians ina pirogue, which he caused to be 
brought to the spot, and eighteen hours rwards (if his story is 
to be believed, ) he entered the great ocean, (the Pacific) between Guate- 
mala and San Salvador, through an immense _ natural grotto, called by the 
fishermen of that coast the Devil’s Mouth, which superstition had deterred 
them from ever entering. The whole vaulted part of this structure was 
lighted by shafts cut through to the surface above, and through the whole 
extent it is navigable lor the largest ships. 

Mr. Alexander Humboldt had already mentioned American edifices 
whose architecture indicated a very high antiquity, and revealed a pecu- 
liar civilization ; but his learned descriptions give us no ideaof the exis- 
tence of such a monument. 





Scexe at Marrast’s Sorree.—An aristocratic youug dandy, one of the 
must exclusive of the present fashionable lions in Paris, ey as he de- 
clares, was present at Marrast’s reception merely from curiosity, was in- 
vited by the mistress of the house to tako his place at an ecarté table, 
where was already seated a gentleman waiting for a partner. The lion 
obeyed with scoruful compliance, and took the chair opposite to the stran- 
ger, who was already beginning to shuffle and sort the cards with on agree- 
able anticipation of amusement, after long expectation. No sooner, how- 
ever, was the dandy seated than he started with amazement on beholding 
in his partner the visage which will sometimes strike terror into the bosom 
of the bravest of mankind,—the tailor to whom a long bill is owing. The 
latter, however, as willing as the dandy to avoid recognition, mere y bow- 
ed in answer to the stare of surprise of which he was the object, and said 
quietly, as he drew his purse from his pocket, ‘‘ What are our stakes ?” 
“ The coat on my back,” replied the impudent dandy, without moving a 
muscle. The tailor wasa man of honour, and rather enjoyed the joke hen. 
otherwise He played for the coat and lost, and the dandy walked 
away rather embarrassed at the novel position in which hes as wear. 
erof acoat which was really paid for.—Galignani’s Messenger. 
PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

ME F H. COENEN, having determined to make New York his place of residence, would 

be wiliing to give lessons to a few pupils on the Piano and Violin, as well as instruction 


in Vocal Music. 
Further particulars and terms will be made known by applying at his wanna, yt gl 
jan 





ren street. 





i FORMATION wanted concerning WILLIAM RITCHIE, wholeft England for Canada 
in 1832, wrote home to his friends in Engiand in 1834, from Simcoe, a village 5 mileen 
of Lake Erie antic ns come to have resided in 1837 at Godrich,in Upper Canada, since 
which nothing has been rd of bim 
His friends are anxiousto know whether he is dead or living, and will be thankful for any 
information addressed to C. H. SAND, 60 Broadway. “ a 
an 








TO KINDLY DISPOSED BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER begs to call attention to a veteran, now 66 years of age, who served 
with the British in the Pepinsular War and at Waterloo. He has his medalsand asma!l 
nsion, but he is yr to draw the latter out of British Possessions. This distresses 
im,as he desires to live near to his childrenin New York. He was wounded at Waterioo, 
butis able and willing to perform almost any kind of light work, and would make a most faith- 
ful messenger or porter. He is favourably known tothe British Consul, who has treated him 
with his accustomed liberality. His name is GILLIE SCHAU; and he can be found at No. 
96 Thirty-fourth street, between the Fifth and Sixth Avenues. Any small contributions or 
communications may be left for him at this office, or with the subscriber, 
CHARLES EDWARDS, Counseller-at-Law, No. 27 Wall Street, 
jan 27 New York. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
LATE ADDITIONS—NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


WILKINSON'S Dalmatia and Montenegro, 2 vols 8vo 
Tyndale’s Island of Sardinia, 3 vols 8vo 

Smith of Jordanhill’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. 
Layard’s Nineveh, 2 vols &vo 

Dennis's Cities of Etruria, 2 vols 8vo 

Castlereagh’s M ir and Corre lence, 8vo 
Kirkaldy of Grange’s Memoirs and Adventures, 8vo 
Martin’s Hudson’s Bay Company, 8vo 

Mrs. Merrifield’s Treatises on Painting, 2 vols 8vo 
Carlyle’s Translation of Dante. pest 8vo 

Schlegel’s Miscellaneous Works, 8vo vol I 

Cary’s Plato; Brande’s Antiquities, vol 18vo 

Eemble’s Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth, 2 vols 8vo 

PS re Lite of Sir R Peel, 3d and last vol 

Stebbing’s Life of Calvin, 2 vols 8vo 

Taylor s Notes on Books, 8vo, 
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MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 
T 59S Broadway, late Banvard’ Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrivalo 
real Ships, Steamers, nce peming of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 
de, by Lieutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the Troops —Loading 
and firing real guns and howitzers by mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the 
City by day and night. —Brilliant effect of the Greg and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 
der of the City and presentation of Colours.—The largest Ships and Steamers ever seen 
in any Dioramic een Ty is moving as if gi with life. 
A pupil of Thalberg’s here at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
sion 25 cents.—Children half-price. A limited number of family and season tickets.—Doors 
open at 7, curtain rises at 8.—An exhibition at 3 on Wednesday and Saturd 
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O RESIDENTS inthe United States, desirous of educating their sons on the 
T the Public Schools of Eogland. The Principal of the Upper Canada College, aod 
C. W., has vacancies for a few resident pupils. , 
The terms [with no extras| include ohnaaton inGreek, Latin, French, German, and Hebrew 
Mathematics]Geomeiry, Algebra, es, Logarithms, Conic Sections, ke.] Elements 
of Natural Philosophy, History, Geography, Use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
pose neceng, Geometrical Drawing, Surveving, and Perspective in addition te the ordinary 
branches of English; with com m in English and French, and in Greek and Latin prose 
ong veree, and in Vocal and Instrumental Music- 
N. B. No boyadmitted above the age of twelve years, and a certificate of character must be 
submitted from the last Tutor. jan 63m 


HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildi 9 Broadway 
open daily from 9A.M.tilll0P.M This large and splendid collection, consiotng s up 
and 








wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dres 

costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represen 

shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, C nters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers 3 each surrounded by the implements of his trade or 
fession. An exact representationof a Chinese Silk store, wiih Merchant, Purchaser, . 
Coolie, &c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentleman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 


Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c., with models of Temples, 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water co- 
lours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
ant, Wang ; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, Samgea, and Linchong, the t ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Cantoni, seven feet by three and of onan, of the same 
@; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cowon, and Porcelain 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, lowers, shells, &c. 
From pay ae part of the hall is suspended « great number of Lanterns of most curious 
shape and description. Admittance 


cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price. 
For sale at the Ticket Office is — or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with ks 
upon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. of China. j 


A. ARNOLD & CO. 

HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 

No. 50 CANAL 8ST. 
texceedingly low 
pte at og mo care Europe by z partner of' - aaa = agg stock of Fashion 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles. 








arts of life, is among the urgent wants of our country. I have felt confi- 


N B.—Their newest etyle of Parie Cloaks are now ready for imspection. Sept 
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. ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 
Freesce and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1847. Price $1,25. For 
sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett & Welford, and 
Patnam. 


This is a pleasant volume, executed ina truespiri. * * * Excellent, nevertheless, are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder instrument, which 


r. Young makes in this vorume. Se I of his tr may compare with those of Mr. 
inc) and we kno this 





(the Father Prout of Fraser's Magazine w ofnothing better inthis way. 

The volume may be commended, as well to those who know Beranger, as to readers 

infinitely to be envied who have qe to make his honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ac- 

qaaintance.—London Examiner, \ith April, 1847. 

He however, given a faithful, in some instances, a spirited version of each song, and 

J ay = a book that must be acceptable to every class of readers, because it bears within it 
germs of value for all —London Observer, 4th April, 1847. 

In one point Mr. Young particularly excels; his translation, despite ofall difficulties of ver 

on, is wonderfaliy literal; it gives in almost every instance the exact sense, and often 

the very words of the French : it is, indeed, curiously faithful to the text. There is another 

advantage of this edition which will muke the book everywhere acceptable ; all songs of im- 

per tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre- 

and grossness which are damning spots — his reputation. This little volume by 

r. Young may, and, indeed, ought to be read by all.— Patrician, London Monthly Magazine, 


’ . 
In 5 me News translation of a hundred of Beranger’s songs before the public, Mr. Young 
at least, acted fairly by his readers, for he places the originals on the opposite 2. 
pon the whole, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him with his author ; for 
he has very successfully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Beranger, while clothing 
bis ideas in a style which imparts to them an English character.—Jodn Bull, April, 1847. 

For general ability and faithfulness we can beariiiy recommend Mr Young's translationa— 
to those who have a knowledge of voth languages, the comparison of the two texts is at once 
useful exercise and a delightful oconpation, Lenton Mlustrated News. 1 May, 1847. 

He has produced a set of translations which, if they want the wondrous compactness and 
more than Horation neatness of the original, are everywhere faithful, oftea, very often ex- 
tremelyhappy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always strict] faithful, otten ex- 
tremely clevér and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the book with every confi+ 
dence, as av able, intelligent, and careful attempt.—London Morning Ci » LSth wT 





ADAM AND EVE RETURNED FROM EUROPE 


Am ELEVEN YEARS EXHIBITION through England, Ireland, and Scotland.— 
Now exhibiting in the oy Room of the NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
ae ee and street, New York, DUBUFE’S GRAND ORIGINAL 


ADAM AND EVE [IN PARADISE, 


ing “THE TEMPTATION” and “THE EXPULSION,” (Genesis III. 4, 6,) paint- 
for the late Charles X.of France. Size of each picture 14 feet by 12 feet 

These sublime works of art have been exhibited to the universal admiration of One 
Million Seven Hundred Thousand persons ! 

“Perfectly chaste and beautiful in conception—uniting a deep poetic imagery to the 
cbarm and — truth,such as cannot failto make a lasting impression on the mind of 
every beholder.” 

Doors open from 10 in the morning til! 10 at night. 

Admitiance 25 cents. Season tickets 50cents. Children and Schools half-price. 
€e” Each evening the paintings brilliantly illuminated. jan 6—tf 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—it is now universally admit 
ted <4 learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
pes fuct’the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease ia many of its most 





forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrament. 
MOORHEAD'S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important imZovemen: 
over all ether forms of manufacture, has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene 
as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse, It is ex- 
; therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
*.control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
eure of the operator. The magnetic influence is in a continuous manner and with 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persoa. It requires ro assistance in its use, and 
ts in every moepoct sotivels hermiess. 
MOOR 8 MAG iC MACHINES are used with posItivE AND PERMANENT suc 





cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chr seated either in the head, joints or limbs, 
Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Head , Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dys- 
Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, rhe og 

ral Nervous Tremors, 


eral Debility, Déficiency of Nervous and Physica! En- 
, and ervous As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident! 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf. 
ness Curvature oj the Spine, and similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 
Eaco Machine is cumpactly arranged with the Battery and all nec: appliances putup 
im neat black walnutLoxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing fulland simple 
directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which itis recommended.— 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
bee ty is perfectly simple and intelligible. 
hysicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
tiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in namerous diseases in which or- 
dinary medica! treatment is of slight avail. . 
Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu nower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and Wes: 
ndies, and each instrument is warranted. 
The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
. B. Orders eddressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care 
ully fulfilied, janl 


THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC FITS. 


ART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that can be relied on for the per 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
ache, Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Affections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 
Physical Energy, and all the Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
that ever infect the human rxce. Epileptic Fits, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
sions, Spasms, &c. DR. HAKT would impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the 
Vegetable extract is the oo remedy ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 
nent ccre of Us most dreadful of all diseases. As its tendency is to insanity, madness and 
death, the most Skilful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
nounced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered by many, until this most im- 
portant of all discoveries was made by Dr. S. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during which 
time it has been performing some of the most Re Cures upon record, and has ac- 
—_ a reputation which time alone can effsce. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
, Ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of our i iti 7] 















Se Avion. 


MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


HER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 
pRoresson OF MUSIC AND TEAC ett beckest, or 


Terms to be known at the Swore of Messrs. 
Mr. Watson, 85 Amity street. hewn ~ $ 


at the residence of 
43 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
{p®4Fts on the above Iustitution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 


RICHARD BELL, 

WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSO 

7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street 


Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, Nationa) Bank of — and their Branches. 


the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the 


New Brunswick, 


And 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jane 3 uf 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(2mpewered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 183%, 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court ef Dire - 
e tors in London. 





UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman i F 
Tein Foleer, William Van Hook, 
James se. i oP ~~ 
Geor arc’ . 
Samuel 8. Howend, | Bache McEvers. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey 
George R. Graham, | William Jones, , 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, i 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathap Meredith, Samue! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain. Ur. J. tH. MeCulloh. 
BOSTON, 
oes. te Ea 
jh imey, b 
a A 2 Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T Ricmarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Colenies. 


examples, names of agenis, medi- 


cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 


Agents. 


n 
art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured iu cases of disputed claims 
(suould any such sris+} or otherwise. . 
Thirty days are allowed, afver each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of polic 
ithe United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 


ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. Ail communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 





jan® For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE 1NSURANCE CO. 
35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 


John 
John 
Rev. 


The secu 


CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Cattley, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Cox, Bsq. Denzil |. Thompson, Esq. 
Wm. Fallofield, M. A. | George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus hag .D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 
rity of a large realized and invested Capital 


Very low rates of premium on young lives. 
Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 


seven year 


8, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 


remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums psid, 

fae acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
eurate premium. 

Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date ofbirth, ‘ 

Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 


New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Kisq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.....s.sseseeseeree Hon. Willis Hall 
BGREOP, cop ccepcacecscccncecs aaces eeeeeee++ Albert Gallatin, Jun. 








, a 
unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 
friends, who are afflicted, as the only remedy. 

We quote the mower used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 

says, “I have suffered beyond my power of description, but now I rejoice in being fully re- 
stored to health and happiness.” Another says, “1 thank God that | feel i am a well man. 
also feel it my duty to proclaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted may 
findrelief.” ‘Another, (who is an eminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 
has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, butisnow enjoying good health fromthe Vegetable 
Extract. its fame,” says he, “should and ought to besounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
other says, “langu: is entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 
been the means, under the blessing of , ofrestoring me to the enjoyment of goed health, 
after having been afflicted with Epilepsy in its worst forms; and my morning and evening ob- 
lation of pe and thanksgiving shall continue to ascend to that God who has afflicted butto 
make me whole. 

Mrs. J. Bradley, 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
many years, has been restored to perfect health (after every other means had failed) by 
the use of the Vegetable Extract. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 
the State, says that he has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
Rounbesitatingly preacribes itin every case of Eylanes which comes under his gene 8 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
in Erie co., Pa., states for many years past he hasbeen sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract has restored him 
to sound health, being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charles H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted with 
Epileptic Fits for many years, that he was obliged to relinquish his business. Having used 
Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract (says Mr. Pratt) be was soon restored vo perfect health, and left 
this city for the State of Ohio to resume his business. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, New Jersey. who lias been afflicted 
with Frileess Fits for more than 40 years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
and his th has been so much improved that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to have no more 


Ertvertic Fits, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won 


e. 
Read the following remarkable case of theson of Wm. Secore, Esq., of Philadelphia, afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits twenty-seven years and six months. After traveiling through England, 
Scotland Germany and France, consulting the mosteminent physicians, and expending tor 
medicine, medical treatment and advice three thousand dollars, returned with his son to this 
country iv November last, without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using 
Hart's Vegetable Extract. 
Lhave spent over three thousand dollars for icine and medical attendance. I wes ad- 
vised to take a tourto Europe with him, which Idid. I first visited England, ! consulted the 
most e*ninent physicians there in respect to his case; examined him and prescribed ac- 
dingly. Ir ined there three months without perceiving any change for the better, which 
cost me about two hundred and fifty dollars, pockete’ by the physicians, and the most that I 
received was their opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, an meurable. I accord- 
ingly left —_ travelled through Scotland, Germany, and France, and returned home in 
the month of November last, with my son as far from being cured as when left. [saw your 
advertisementin one ofthe New York papers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
your statements and certificates of so many cu some of twenty and thirty years 
g,and I can assuure you I am not wag did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to perfect health. His reason, which was so far gone as to unfit him 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of life, health and useful- 
ness. He is now 28 years of Poet wees 


ofthis time has been afflicted with 

this most dreadful of diseases, but thaak 8 now enjo health. 
‘ow, sir, faith without works! don’tbelievein. To say I be ever gratefitl to you is one 
and as I here enclose you one hundred do I have no doubt but you will think this 





and quite adifferentthing The debt of tude I still owe you, but please accept 
amoxnt as interest on the debt in advance. ours, very reqpereyy, 

Signed) WILLIAM SECORE. 
ef tipdrondful Glovase, end fearing thet every suinck way provetiial, wil fet permancn, 
1 ev: attack ma) rove Ww rmanen 
Siterand be restored to new life, bpasing this celebrated ul cine. ve 

Over one have been received in testimony ofthe beneficial results pro- 
duced by the use of Dr. Hart's Ve le Extract. 
oa ¥ by S, HART, M.D., New York. 
Dot age 


.10 00 
Do packages. -20 00 
it boxes fo: sent to 2 
i a x » acres r transportation, and any part ofthe United 
This valucble Medicine can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim- 
» Comb, Tea, and Family Medicine Store of 
THOMAS AND MILES, 
169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 
the United States, Canadas, Mexico, and West Indies—to whom all communications must 


addressed, post paid— 
A. B.& D. 8, 100 corner of William, nts for New York. 
o for Philadelphia. 














f 


sf 


Doctor D. Ja 8, No. 8 South Third-street, 
A. Tomkins and Seth W. Fowle, do for Boston. 
J. Wright & Co., 151 Chartres-st do for New Orleans. 
Gad C n, corner of Eighth and Slersholl-streets, do _ for Louisville. 
bye 8 B & Co., corner of Third and Chestnat-sts do _for St. Louis. 
and for ymost of the principal Drug, out the United States, Oct. 7 
ENTS.—J. M.—We regret with you the continced silence of several of 
Chess contributors; including, as you truly observe, J. K., 


N.O.K,and DJ We hope the le success of our comparatively new contributor, 
P.L. in’Problem making, will excite a epirit of emalation & our ¢ ia ecquainteapen. 


J. L.—Stale-mate, in the olden time, won ‘he game of the party 


Modern ousivia , however, a stale-mate is synonymous with a “draw.” se 


p 
af P 


Aug 2 


, and alf information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FRED’K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 
Agent for the United States’ 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


No.8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,000. 


HIS Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty ina i up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencemen American 


ts annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in currency 


000. 
In 1242, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
Cae the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the we 











85000 6 years—added $600. 

$5000 4 years—added . 

$5000 2 years—added ; 
For the whole Life. 

For seven years, 
Age. Fer one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 

3 1 02 149 1 82 200 
pat 14 lll 1 87 21 
3 107 115 192 215 
26 110 117 1977 220 








jans tf 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 

five years, where the instrance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 

Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be eral ° sppesticn to. 
A , 


Agent for New York and the United States. 





HIS C 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 21sT avGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadieir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. > ” 


OMPANY is pre: to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
Let 


dependent u the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or rchase 
Peions of all ki  ytalen 


kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowmen 


or 
Im addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 





— payme’ he yearly premium, and granting 


led, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 


Company are , 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, promise a most mate- 
rial deduction o 


»f cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
n' increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 


ate or defe for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
l the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 


risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 
hi monpane (aut half 1 arter] talments; and th 
the premiums ma: in "barat or quarterly ins § © HALF CREDIT SYS- 
TeM having been adopted by the oad, ‘ 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual P 


ted WITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
credit will be given for one half of the first sEvEN 
remium to Assure £160, Whole Term of Life, 











Agents 





TOTOMMO.....0seeeseeeseeeeeeeeeee Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.....-. 


dec 16 





Brantford. ...ccssseeeccseeesesees William Muirhead....ssscccseccseseesces 
Cobourg... ..s.seeeereresereeces. James Cameron,....+. 

Colborne... Robert 5 
= pagan negneoteaReRPeDe PEO Frederick A. 






PORE BRM Rsccccccccevcccccesccés M lm Cameron....seseess 
Quebec seeeeeseee Welchand Davies...... 
GU CRROTINGS...c.ccccccccccccccs MMEMIMM BOM. ccccccscccccccccsccscccccccccsecccoess 


Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. | ...sesseeeee Profits. Profits. re eee 
15 1131 16 5 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
2 1174 1912]. 45 3171 340 8 74 
25 229 1147 L176 50 4131 sivu 414 
5) 2938 202 22 6 55 5178 4191 5 34 
35 11467 264 292 i) 7 10 10 6 9il 6 132 
The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found io be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at reset cfle to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in rths of the whole profit of 
tat prened of the Company’sbusiness. 
‘ables 


Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, as any further information, can be 
agen’ 


obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the loc 


and Medical Officers already appointed. 














M. Boucher........scsecesecess 





rge Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson.......- 
Srick A. Wilson... Dt.&.C. Sewell 
eevcccccvecveeccccscccce DAVIE BUCHAM, ..cccrccces ccccccescccsccccccctees 


WGddstock..csscceesceceseoesses William lguenetion...- Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......+++ 
By order ef as 
THO! M SIMONS, Secretary, 


Hamilton. 
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BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPs 
Te BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS ber 
, Boston and vi ' and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to 


2 
sreeeeveeeeO. H. E. Judkins | Buropa...... ..sseceeeesee KB. G 
srcerecccce ose Ae RYTIC | AMOFICR..... 000000000000 W , 
eeees cooveseN. Ghameen HAIDOTDIB. 6 ce seeesceesess ra} Herr 
tr eereneccesecess WW. J. C. Lang |) mr —ecueanneteeet 
t Acadia, W. Douglas. 
pert ipo vous cerry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—reg, 


Captains. r 
As Diaercandocs n° 


Ceptains 
Ryris| 







m 
New York, Wednesday, Jan. | 


America Leiteh « Bo Oth, 
5 ~ ec eeccvecccoce ston, Wednesday, Jan. 24 
a. "7+ 4 E. Judaing....... “ New York, Wednesday. isd. ta 
Europa vid coemie rid eee “ Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 21st 
America “J. Leite t7ttteee “New York, Wednesday, Marc} ; 
Canada ‘C.H. E.jaauee"* +» “ Boston, Wednesday, March 29), 
Nisgara ~i a ~ A eae udking...... “ New York, Wednesday, April 4k 
teeeeeeeees & NY S6nctencdsi © & Boston, Wednesday, April 18th, 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Raikes te Lheedtanel 8: 
o in second do do és ‘do P eaeopagponts - 


Freight will be charged on specie be 
a yo — d surgeon on Moard. yond an amount for personal expenses, 
Letters Newspapers must pass through the Po. 
For freight or passage, apply to Aer E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadwiy 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAL STEAM FAC - 

A 1080 tous, Capt Cleveland Forbes, PANA ma, tn "te Cant OR 
N, tons, Capt. Robert will leay ‘ " 

America, Mexico, aud Galereia,ssbilews, ® Panama for ports in Cen, 
on [hO-2+>-soneoer- eros Seaman 

a ees bruar 
nppprenennnes rey | Am Naat 
and + epmemend one ofthe above-named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of « 


month. 
Au experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 

ent'gete” in the after-cabins are furnished bedding aud everything needed, except 

a engers in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnis) 
Passen; ers can only take personal baggage free, to the extent of 1200 ths. 

ceeding fait a ton measurement for each Preight'on excess and all pote teem, J 4 

and | per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 50 tbs. weight for uvule carriage 


Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state roo; 
Do 0 A : d do yd o 
























Do do Sen Hlas os 
oO , 
Matzalan, aad } 2000 do, do do 195 
Do do San Dego, 3000 = do, do do 225 
Do do SanFrancuco, 3500 do, do do 2H 


Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 
Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named orte, $100 


sn anne? secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, wort 5 


BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES, 


HESE vessels leave this regularly on the 12th of each month for BERMUDA, HAV 
CAT ISLAND, VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the Spanish Main, mA ae 


West India Islands 
e to Bermuda to $40—to St. Thor, 
















woe have gocently ogtnced ie rates of p 
to all the ward Islands and the Spanish Main in a lik ion. 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore chergea. 
For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone strea, 
nov 4—2 m 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

4 ae ny we . Ge poveesl Ltees of LAgeny d ve New York and Liverpool by 
arran ‘or r ng, from each port on the is » Lith, 16th, 21 ve 

moath; the ships to succeed Soc other in'the following order, viz— eo 
























Ships. Captains. From New Yor From Liver 
New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6) Aug 2. Deca 
Jobn R. Skiddy..... LUC@,,..cccsceeees Mecsecceedlecccecsel]] eee DBeccccees 28 
Fidelia...... Y@aton....ceseceee 16..00000+16.00++4016| Sept 1....Jan 
Hottinguer DEPOT. 00000000000 MhocccccecSlecoecceeSl] cecce Geocccccecd 
iu sevecereDBvcececesDO| soccelbiccece 





















Queen of the V 
Sheridan...... ee . 2 2 
Montezuma. . Lowber..... . . coos 16. 
Henry Clay....-.seesNy@secccescseessees Geoceceee Gree eee 6] seve Sleves 
Richard Alsop....... Smith. .soesecovees LheeseseeeLbececcecell] sees 
Cambridge.....+++++ Peabady...+.+ee++elG.eeeee 
Constitution .......+-Brittom...cocseeees Zleee a4 
Garrick....ee.eee++e+ Hunt....+++ ee Hee em | eS | 
Oxford.......+++++.--<20odmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1] .... 16..++2++0016... 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and « 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort al 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of atores of the beet kind. P 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool..........eese0ee+ $100 
“ “ to New York......... eer ceceenhyee 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fideile, C 
ridge and New York ODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. } 
s BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpooi. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 


T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, NLC ar and New World, 
Chart Boe & CO.,N. ¥. 

N, (MAN & CO., Liv 

Agenis for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, eee 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 

Agents for ships Queen of the West, lAverposl, Hottinguer and Constitution, 
WOODHULL & MINTURN,N. Y., 

jul 81 PIELDER, BROTHERS & GO., Liverpool. 


7 LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
IS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil) 
T ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing netmall on in 
York on the 8th and 24th of every mont}, from London en the i3th and 28th, and Portama’ 
on the Ist and i6th of every month ihroughout the year, viz :— 










ope Peers 1) 
21. 











































Ships. Masters. Days of Selling from New Days of Sailing from 
Yor London, 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 38, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 | June 28, Oct. 28, Fei 

Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “24, “ 24, “ 24) July 18, Nev. 13, Ma! 
oni ae 1% Oct. 8, Feb. 8 «98° “ge «| 
c . ove = . J “« 24 | Aug. 13, ’ i) 
Hendrik Hudeson,!. Pratt d July 8, Nov. z Mar. 8 rd 23, Per a 1% 
Marg. Evans G. Tinker ¢ « “ a4 Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 23. s , 

4 “ 4%, 24 


Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan « Oct. 13; Feb. 13, Jw/ 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and rienced ; 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Grorea, &c., are of he ‘beat deat 


on. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be renpentiine for 
ae, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of feting ore signed there 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70South street, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING ,BROTHERS & CO., Londot 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New Yor! | 
the 1st of each month, as follows:— 
























ST. DENIS, ri Ir — tou b 
‘ Ist January........s00+ ebru 
Howe, master. cist May...... esoneeseds jis June id 
lst aL mer -norsees 16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, lst February.........+. (16th March, . 
Everleigh, master. Ist June......cccseseees ; 16th July, 
ist October........... . (16th November, 


Conn master. ist July.....seeeeeeeee ¢ 16th Augua’ 


BALTIMORE, St Sulpeessccsecesc > Sori 
u 
let July sso cccceescsss§ th December, 





ONEIDA, let April........seeeeee ( 185th May, 
Funck, master. fist AUgUBt....seeecsees in September, 
Ist December.......... ¢ 16th J 


anuary. 
The ships are all of the first c!ass, commanded by men of the trade. 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. to semen ape 










Goods sent to the subscrilers will betorwarded free from any ex but those acts 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN Sra 
mar 13 a8 Wall St 





TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
T= reparation orenaly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its posi! 
cinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Fett 
Oiseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed ins 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation 2 
nedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their pa In a torpid stait’ 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction ' 
raving in a short period Sayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous (#4! 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Ofits successin cases of Gravel, Indige#!) 7% 
pe pay Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medi#” 
utility. 
and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Drug¢! 
seas ne No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Wart? 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Brosd*|) 
06 William qirest-Bheses & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore ast., Baltimore. Fred. Brot 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sic 
§ Co. @ Cans st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout , Ly 
ten une’ 


BUROPEAN AGENCY, P 
OR THE RECOVERY of Dormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSO: 
ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial. trading, and other ¢ 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Lreland, and the Colonies and Depet 
cies thereunte belonging, and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. 
Reference may be on application, free of charge, (provided the motive is not fe 
curiosity) to a list comprising u wards of 15,000 names in which unteclaimed prope’, 
standing; also, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have 4 red for the p# 
years in various British newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law and Next of Kin. ay 
Communications by letter are requesied to be post-paid. BENTHAM FABI J 
: way. 4 
References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Jud Court of Common Plees, ’ 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co. Wet. Tepecet. G. R. A. Rickets, 
— Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq., President Patchis ' 
‘alo. 























































































W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





